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AGE o REASON, &c. 


DASSING by the three firſt Paragraphs of Mr Paine's work as 
L unintereſting, I begin with the fourth, which contains his 
Creed or Confeſſion of Faith; and, that no ſuſpicion of any miſ 
repreſentation may*be entertained, I ſhall tranſcribe not only this, 
but every other Paragraph on which I animadvert ; giving my re- 
marks upon each as I go along. For the conveniency of reterring 
to any part of his work, I have numbered the Paragraphs, though 
they are not ſo in the original performance. | 


3 Mx Parnwe. 5 
Par: 4. believe in one God and no more, and I hope for hap- 
pineſs beyond this life.“ 5 
| | Remanke 


Ir Mr Paine believes in a God, he ought to have told us ſome | 
of the properties or attributes belonging to that being. Infinite 


power is no doubt one of thoſe properties; but Power, by itſelf, can- 


not demonttrate the being who poſſeſſes it to be a good one. The 


ancient Manicheans believed in :2v2 Gods, equally powetful; but the 
one was good, and the other evil. Mr. Paine ought to have told us 
which of thete he choſe for his God; for as he takes no notice 
either here, or any where elſe, that ſuch a thing as evil exiſts, we are 
at liberty to ſuppoſe that his God produces it as naturally as 


good ; conſequently that he is rather of the malevolent kind, and 


| that the name of Devil might be applied with as much propriety 
to him as that of God. | | | | 
Ma. Paine hopes for happineſs beyond this life; but he does 
not inform us why he does ſo ; and in this he is more incouſiſtent 
than any ſect, either of Chriſtians or any other religion, chat ever 
appeared. Every one of theſe gave ſome reaſon why they hoped 


for future happineſs; but Mr, Faine gives none. This firſt part 


of the Crecd therefore is exceedingly unperfet, and ought to be 
amended, 


Ma. Pal NE. 


5. I believe the Equality of Man; and that religious duties couſiſt 
in doing juſtice, loring mercy, and endeavouring to make Nr 
fellow creatures happy. Re. 
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RErtAR k 


Tnar Mr. Paine is ebliged to believe the equality of man, 
While ke remains in France, we all know very well; but however 
be nay profeſs to do ſo, | am not of opinion that it is a poſition 10 
which peop'e can very readily yield their hearty concurrence. [ 
remember to have fecn an anfwer to Mr. Paine's Rights of Man, 
uw hich contained the following ſentiment ; It is eaſy to level dou n 
ragurſelves; but not fo eaſy to level vp to ourſelves,” The meaning 
of the author ſeems to be, that it is eaſy to believe ourſelves as 
rood as a lord or a biſhep, but more difficult to believe that a 
beggar is as good as we; and I am perſuaded that he is in the right; 
and that Mr. Paine cught rather to have preſcribed this to him- 
ſehf as a ducy, than to have faid it was an article of his Creed. 
indeed it appcars to me, that believing the equality of man is the 

lame with loving cur Neighbour as ourſelves; a duty of immenſe 
magnitude, and which not one of us ever kas complied with, or ever 
will comply with in its füll extent. 1 | 

The laſt part of Mr Parne's Creed is ſo evidently taken from 
the Ville, that | ſhould have ſuppoſed our author to be a believer 
it, had not the bible ſaid, that it is the duty of man to do 
utlice, to love mercy, and to walt humbly with his Cod; but the” 
Mr. Paine has a God, he does not think it any duty to walk humb!z 
with him, or, it ſeems, to take any notice of him. Inſtead of this 
he tells us that his duty is to do juſtice, to love mercy, and 10 love 
-:c17y ; for to endeavour to make our fellow creatures happy, I 
preſume, is the ſame with loving mercy. Thus, to avoid a plain T 
Queration from Scripture, which ſcems to have been forcing itſe!! 
: Pon; him, he has been obliged to make a tautology, and attempt 10 
1:NpCle upon vs a divine precept as one of his own invention. 


NIR. PAIN E. * 


6. Br leſt it ſhouſd be ſuppoſed that J believe many other 
things in addition to theſe, I ſhall, in the progreſs ct this work, 
C04 the things lde net believe, and n.y teaſons for act believing 
tic? 5 


Remarks. 


titzng we have a piece of ſeli-!ufficiency cor joined with 
nie te. Ar. Paine is aflaid, it ſeems, that the world Fuzzle them 
{clvcs abgut what his opinions really ate; and, to prevent them 
tom doing fo, be undertakes the moit tremenduus rifle ver under- 
ken Ly men, viz: to“ declare the things he dees not believe: 
: v.10 make a catalogue of all the jalſchocds he can imagine; of 
V hich, 1 ſuppoſe. all the books he ever wiore, cr willmeie cud 
et contain the thoutandth part: nay, to add to the diffculiy of 
ne er, he frenn:cs iv give his rcaſons for not belleving then, 


CIT; ! 


14 1 


Ir may well be ſuppoſed, chat ſuch magnificent promiſes, 
however readily made, will be very indifferently performed. Orr 


IN Author, however, begins very briſkly. 

ver 

n tt | | | Mre.Paive, 

10 [ 7. I do not believe in the Creed profeſſed by the Jewiſh Church, 

ha by the Roman Church, by the Greek Church, by the Turkiſli 

. Church, by the Proteſtant Church, vor by any Church that I know 

BY of. My own mind is wy own Church.” 

& Remans. 

* Ir any meaning is to be extracted from this ſentence, it ſeems to 

d. be, that Mr. Paine believes no body's opinions but his own ; a piece 

he of intelligence with which the world muſt ſurely be very much 

lo edifed. | 

er | Ma. PAINE. 3 1 
8. *ALL national inſtitutions of Churches, whether Jewiſh, Chriſt ia: 

N or Turkiſh, appear to me to nd other than human inventions ſet up 

Tr to terrify and enflayve mankind, and ITT power and profit.” 

0 

N R E M A R b 

X Ovux e ſeems to be already weary of telling | us What ths | 

; does not believe, and therefore gives an additional article of his 


Creed; but as he gives no reaſon for believing this, we may con- 
clude it to be a matter of no moment, as he himſelf indeed ailow 
in the next paragraph. 
Mx, Parxe. 


9. I do not mean by this declaration to condemn thofe who ba- 
tieve otherwiſe. They have the tame right to their belief as have 
to mine. But it is neceſſary to the happiness of man, that he be 
mentally faithful to himſelf. Infidelity docs not conſiſt in believing, 


or in diſbelie viug: it conſ.ſt. in profeſling to believe what he dees 


not believe.” 
Rewans, 


Ir Mr. Paine does not condema thoſe who differ from him in 
this point, to what purpoſe does he write againſt them? Ile cannot 
be ignorant that the very e Mence of national Churches depneds on 


in their belief of the truth and uprightneſs of ſuch inſtitutions 
as ATr. Paine is in the Contrary opinion, how comes he to calumniate 
and aſperſe them as being ſet up with a view to terriſy and enſlave 
men, &c. Surely this is a groſs contradiction ; and is one of the 
many inſtances which tkis book atforiis, that the Author wis utterly 
incapal.'e of wiiting on the ſu9ject the has taken in hand. Vhe:: 
he wniks of a riobt to bel.eve, he talks nonicnte Zelleving is 
16! 


| the belief of ſome people in them; and, if theſe are as right | 
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nota matterof right or of wrong. It depends entirely upon the evi- 
dence we have at the time; and a man can no more believe or 
citbelieve as he pleates, than he can ſtop and renew the circulation 


of his blocd as he plraſes. He may indeed pretend to believe what 


he does not believe, or 10 diſbelieve what he really believes to be 
true; but this is /yp:cri'y, not infideary as Mr. Paine would have 
it, and ought to be condemned as a crime. He may alſo hate a 
truth fo much that he will refuſe to hear the evidence, and then 
Eis diſbelief becomes « crime, and ought to be condemned. If, 
atter fully hearing the evidence on both ſides, he is not convinced, 
his £:{belief of any thing whatever can be no crime; but, as to any 
right to believe a talfchood, no man ever had or can have it. I 
do not well ſee what realon Mr, Paine has for expreſſing, by an 
obſcure circumlocution, the word hypocrite or hypocriſy. It is 
neceſſary to the haypineſs of man that he be mentally faithful to 
himſe'f; that is, | ſfuppole, that he be no hypocrite : and in, the 
following paragraph, we find hypocriſy denominated mental lying, 
His definition of Hei,, making it the fame with hypocriſy, is 


undoubtedly falſe; and it is a falEhood, as far as I know, peculiar 


to himſelf. Whether it be a mental lie or not, Mr. Paine is the heſt 
judge: | b 
; Aig. Paine. 


10. Ir is imp<flible to calculate the moral mitchief, if I may ſo 


expreſs it, that mental lying has produced in ſociety: When a 


man has ſo far corrupted and proſtituted the chaſtity of his mind, 
as to ſubſcribe his profeſſional belief to things he does not believe, 
he has prepared himſelſ for the commiſſion of every other crime. 
He takes up the trade of a prieſt for the fake of gain, and, in 
order to qualify kimtelf for that trade, he begins with a perjury. 
Can we conceive any thing more deſtructive to morality than this? 


ReMARE. 


Tunern is no doubt that hypocriſy is a moſt abominable vice; the 


foundation of many others, veſliuctive io ſociety, and ſubverſive 
of all morality. This was known long before Mr. Paine's pamphlet ; 


appeared, and he his inade it no more evident than it was before. 
| Ma, Paixs. 


17..*So0N after] had publiched the pamphlet, Common Se NSE, 
in America, I fav the exceeding probability, that a revolution in 
the ſyſtem of government wonld be tollowed by a revolution in 


the ſyſtem of religion. "Ihe adulterous connection of church and 


late, wherever it had taken place, whether Jewiſh, Chriſtian, or 
Lurkiſh, bad fo cffoctually prohibited, by pains and penalties, every 
diſcuſſion upon eſtabliſhed ereeds, and upon firſt prineiples of re 


ligion, that, until the ſyſtem of government ſhould be changed, 


thoſe ſubjects could not be fairly and openly brought before the 
world: but that, whenever this thould be done, a revolution in the 
ſyicm 


(7) 


ſyſtem of religion would follow. Human inventions, and prieit- 
craft would be detected; and man would return to the pute 
unmixed and unadulterated belief of one God, and no more.” 


REMARK. 


HERE Mr. Paine pays a compliment to his own ſagacity, which; 
however, ſeems not to be well founded. The revolution af 
government in America has not been followed by any revolution in 
religion; neither is it true that diſcuſſions on religious ſubjects 
were prevented by the ſeverity of the national eſtabliſhments. On 
the contrary, every religious point had been diſcuſſed over and over, 
long before the revolution in America. The chriſtian religion had 
been attacked, and the ſecrets of prieſtcratt repeatedly expoſed ; 
and it is moſt evident, that whatever religious diſcuſſions have taken 
place in France, they muſt have been hefore the preſent revolution; 
for ſince that time there has been no leiſure for any. As for what is 
termed their national religion, it is by no means eſtabliſſied, like 
their political government, by the conſent or demand, of a great 
majority of the nation; but ſeems rather to be calculated for a : i; 
temporary purpoſe, till ſome better ſcheme be fallen upon. The = 


a | 4 


accompliſhment of Mr. Paine's prediction therefore is {till to come. 1 


Ma. Paine, 


12. *Eveny national church or religion has eſtabliſhed itſelf hy 
pretending ſome ſpecial miſſion from God, communicated to certain 
individuals. The Jews have their Moſes; the chriſtians their jcſus 
Chriſt, their apoſtles and ſaints; and the Turks their Mahon:ct ; 
as if the way to God was not open to every man alike.” | 


REMARK. 


He xe our Author attacks revelation, but without ſucceſs. He ? 

takes it for granted, that the way to God is open to every man 

alike; but this he ought to have proved, and rot taken it for 
granted, with a ſneer at thoſe who think otherwiſe. How does he 

| know that there is any way from man to God? How did he find it 

out, or who made the deity and he ſo well acquainted ? Certain it 
is, that the deity is inviſible ; and, however much Mr. Paine may 
_ diſlike ſome parts of the bible, he will, I ſuppoſe aſſent to this, that 

% ye have neither heard God's voice at any time, nor feen his 
ſhape.” This is but poor encouragement to thoſe who wiſh to 

find out God by themſelves; nor do 1 ſee how how it is poſſible, 
unleſs Gad has difcoverd bimſelf to mankind, that they could have 
diſcovered any thing whatever concerning him; not even the 
general propoſition, that there is a being diſtinct from, and ſuperior 

to this viſible ſyſtem of nature. The Jews, the Chriſtians, the 
Turks, and even the Heathens, are infinitely more conſiſtent than 

Mr. Paine. All of them owned their inability to make themſelves 


ac - 


E 


acqnaiated with God, and therefore believed that God had com- 
:unicated a knowledge of himſelf to ſome individual of the human 


race, who thus might become capable of inſtructing others; while 


Nr. Paine, having no faculties of his own ſufficient for the taſk, and 
diſdaining to receive inſtructions from another, mutt remain in 
everlaſting ignorance. | | 

MR. Paine, 


3. Eack of theſe churches ſhows certain books which they call 


Revelation, or the word of God. The Jews ſay that their word 
of God was given by God to Moſes, face to face; the Chriftians ſay, 
that their word of God was given by divine inſpiration ; and the 
Turks fav, that their word of God (the koran) was brought by 


an angel from heaven. Each of theſe churches accuſes the other 


of unbelief, and for my part, I diſbelieve them all.” 
REMARK. : 
Ir may be true, that Mr. Paine diſbelieves the doctrines of all 
theſe churches, but this is not a proof that any one of them is 


the Old Teſtament, and add to that the New Teſtament as the proper 
explanation of the Old. The koran owns the divinity of the Old 
anc! part of the New Teſtament, and is ſo compounded of the two. 


ihac very little diſcernment is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the fabulous 


and abſurd parts, written by Mahomet himſelf, from what he com- 
piled out of the Old and New Teſtament. Nay, we ſhall in a ſhort 
tine find Mr. Paine afferting that the heathen mythology had pre- 
/ared mankind for the doctrines of chriſtianity. At this rate mankind 
have only ens revelation, and though they ſhould have corrupted it 


ever fo often, this will never prove either the faliſhood of the 


original revelation, or that there have been more revelations than 


one. + TI knew not upon what foundation Mr. Paine reſts his belief 


of a Deity. The univerſal conſent of mankind is very commonly 
urged as an argument ; but if it be an argument for the belief of 


a Deity, it is eqully ftrong in favour of revelation. There never 
was a nation upon earth, let their notions be as abſurd as we will, 


ut what pretenced that they were inſtructed by their Gods, or by 


men to whom the Gods revealed themſelves. It never came in 
their heads that they were able to penetrate into the councils of 
their Gods by tFemſeives, This was reſcrved for Mr. Paine; sad 
tuch philoſophers as adorn the preſent age. I remember not a ſin- 
gle inſtance of its being ſaid that man could intrude himſelf upon 


the Deity, except in the flory of Phzton, who undertook a journey 
into the regions of the Eaſt, to pay a viſit to his father Phœbus. 
Even here, it was not pretended that there could be any. commu- 
nication between them, till the God laid afide his divine majefty, 
dy taking eff the rays which ſurrounded his head, the luſtre - 
wic 


falſe. Beſides, the Revelations, as he calls them, of the three, are, 
properly ſpeaking the fame. The Chriſtians own the divinity of 


(9) 


om which would have been inſupportable by a weak mortal. Tig 


nan heathens had gods of many different kinds, celeſtial, terreitriai, anc 
hile infernal ; but all of them agreed in this property of being inviſible 
and and inacceſſible to mortals, unleſs they themſelves pleaſed. Hoc: 
in the drunken god Silenus, and the fury Tiſiphone were poſſeſſed o. 
this property; for, when the two youths found Silenus aſſcep an. 
bound him, he told them to unlooſe him, it being ſuthcient tor 
i them to have ſeen him; and when the furies aroſe either to tnfpirc 
all individuals, or whole nations with their helliſh rage. they were 
why abſolutely inviſible ; and nobody could have known that they were 
4 preſent, but by the effects they produced. It is plain therefore, 
1 that among all nations it has been an indiſputed maxim, that God 
* is inviſible, and inacceſſible to man, and that whatever can be 
os known about him mult be diſcovered by himſelf. 
| Mx. Parne, 
1 I4. As it is neceſſary to affix right ideas to words, I with. be- 
: fore proceed farther into the ſubject, offer ſome obſervations on 
3 the word Revelation. Revelation, when applied to rel! gion means 
2B ſomething communicated immediately from God to nian. 


RaMaARK. 


TreRe iscertainly nothing of greater importance in any ſpecu- 
lation, eſpecially in theology, than to underſtand clearly the mean 
ing of the words we uſe ; and in the preſent caſe, if we give an 
accurate definition of the word Revelation, it will almoſt end the 
diſpute. But Mr. Paive's definition is imperfcet. A revelation fron: 
God is not only ſomething communicated from God to man, but it 
is ſomething which, without that communication, the faculties of 
man could not have diſcovered. Now we , who are poſſeſſed of al! 
the human faculties, ought undoubtedly to know the full extent of 
them, and to be able inſtantaneouſly to diſtiaguiſh any piece ot 
knowledge, which may be the reſult of the exerciſe of thoſe facul- 
ties, from one which cannot poſſibly be ſo. This leads us to 


A Sukvty of THe FacuUuLTIiEs OF THE 
Human Mi up. 


THress are only in in number; viz Senſe, Memory, Imaz. - 
nation, and Reaſon. Senſe, branched out into five diviſions, Sight, 
Hearing, Touch, Taſte and Smell, is the the only primary 
and independent faculty we have; for this depends on nothiis 
but the ſyſtem of nature around us, while all the reit of our 
faculties are derived from ſenſe, as we ſhall r fee. By 
ſenſe we are informed of what is preſent. 

Our memory is moſt evidently dependent on our ſenſe; fo: 

we can remember nothing that * not ſeen or heard, otherwiſe 
Qu! 


| ( 10 f 7 


our memory would be falſe. This faculty informs us of what is paſt. 
IMAGINATION is the faculty which mayfeem in ſome meaſure 
independent of our ſenſes; but, if the matter is fairly conſidered, 
we ſhall find that our imagination is only a power, we have of combin- 
ing the objects of memory in a way different from what they are 
naturally. Thus, having ſeen a man, and ſeen a horſe, we cannot 
remember a man with a horſes head, but we can aging one. If 
we have never ſeen an elephant, or heard any deſcription of one, 
we cannot imagine a man with an elephant's head; becauſe memory 
does not furniſh us with one of the objects neceſſary for completing 
that imagination. If therefore ſenſe and memory do not furniſh 
every material for an imagination, that imagination never 
can te completed; and if they furniſh no material, we can 
imagine nothing at all. Imagination, by combining the objects of 
ſenſe and memory in a manner different from what they are in 
nature, ſhows us what might be, or what is poſſible, and according 
to the accuteneſs and exerciſe of our ſenſes and memory, our ima- 
gination will be more or leſs extenſive. ee. 4 ON 
By the help of ou: memories we become afcertained of the 
veracity of our ſenſes, and the immutability of the preſent ſyſtem 
of nature. We ſee that in fimilar circumſtances the fame effect 
| always follows the ſame caufe. Thus if we ſaw any thing fall from 
an high place, ſhould we never ſee the like happen afterwards, we 
might be under ſome doubt whether the ſame effect would always 
ö take place. But ſeeing: things conſtantly fall, when unſupported, 
we very ſoon come to look upon it as an eſtabliſhed law of nature; 
that they will do fo in all cafes. I his exercife of the ſenſes is cal- 
led Experience, and is the baſis of Rea/on. This celebrated facyl- 
ty therefore is only a power of comparing the objects of ſenſe and 
memory together, and from thence regulating our imagination, and 
cetermining it in a certain manner; and that with regard not only 
io the preſent, but to the paſt and future. Thus; A man yel- 
terday ſtepped over a precipice.” Imagination might ſuggeſt to us, 
that he flew up into the air, or was carried away by the wind &c 
but reaſon, from Experience, determines otherwiſe. Fhe man 
fell to the bottom, and was probably killed, or grievouſly hurt.“ 
In like manner if a man has juſt now * over a precipice, rea- 
fon will determine that he 3s hurt ; or if we know that a man will 
ſep over a precipice, reaſon will determine that he ui be hurt, 
-.- ; NE LIBS 


u os we ſce that the natural reaſon of man is entirely dependent 
on the tentes, and cannot go ode ſtep beyond or without thein 
Nevertheleſs it is a moſt exalted and noble faculty; and we may 
thortly ſtate the different powers and offices of all the faculties of - T 
_ cur minds in the following manner. Senſe informs us of what 5s 1 
memory of what is t; imagination of what may be ; and reaſon 
of whaj is, what was, and what Hal. be, in places and times ever 


ſo 


P 
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o diſtant from thoſe in which we live, The power of reaſon, 
however, is entirely dependent on the exerciſe of the fenſes. It 
theſe have been but little exerciſed, the rational faculty is weak ; 
but otherwiſe, if the perſon has had much experience; provided 
10 natural defect prevents him from making uſe of the advantage 
he has. Let us now ſuppoſe a perſon, whoſe ſenſes are fo acute, 
that he perceives all things that are; his memory ſo retentive, that 
he knows perfectly all things that Gave been; the imagination of 
that perſon will be a perſect knowledge of all things that can be ; 


and his reafon a perſect and infallible knowledge of all things paft, 


preſent and io: come z and thus we already ſee, how, without any 


violation to xeaſon, we may ſuppoſe a nan to be inveſted with one 


of the properties of the Deity, viz. Omniſcience. 575 
Fon this account of the human faculties it is very evident, that 


thing but whatſenſe is one way or other the foundation of. Reve- 
lation does not intermeddle with any thing which the natural rea 


ſon of man could have diſcovered of itſelf; and hence, if a perſon 


tells us that the Deity revealed to him any thing which people 


might have found out of themſelves, we know that he tells a 
falſebood, Every. point of revelation therefore is to us not a diſco- 
very of truth ſimilar to what we might have known of 'ourſelves, 
but it. comes as it were ia the place of à ſixth ſenſe ; as a founda- 


tion upon which we may build our reaſonings; and, if we ſhould 
reaſon ever ſo much, either about the natural ſenſes we have in con- 


ſequence of the formation of our bodies, and the action of the ele- 


ments upon them; or our ſpiritual ſenfes ariſing from the format i- 
on of our minds, and the action of the divine word upon them, 


ſwer to Mr. Paine's next paragraph. | 1 
00606 BUSY 23 xn... —_— 


18. No one will deny or diſpute the powcr of the Almighty AY 
to make ſuck 2 mcarion if he pfeaſes. But, admitting, ſar 
the ſake of a caſe, that ſameching has been revealed to a certain 
perſon, and not led to any ather perſon, it is revelation ty 
that perſon. only. When be tells it co 2 thir d, a third to 4 fourth, | 
and ſo on, it ceafes to be aTevelation 10 alf thoſe perſons. It is 
a revelation to the firſtperfon day und bear ſay to every other, and 


- 
* 


conſequently they are not obliged to'believe it 
7 0 1 RNA. r nn 


- 


In this paragraph 


o 
* 


we can neither increaſe or diminiſh the evidence of the one 
or the other. By, attending to this account of the human fa- 
culties, and the extent of them we will eaſily be able to give an _ - 


Me: Paine takes it for granted thit God cout ! 
reveal himſelf to ene man; but he forgets to tell us hort this fa- 
"Kg: 8 ; © = B 2 . EF _ - » VQ1 jlred 


E 
roured individual is to diſtinguiſh the word of God from a reverie 
of the imagination, cr an illuſion of the ſenſes? Will our author 
indecd have us to imagine that God is like any being upon earth, 
o that we can ſee and hear him ſpeak to us as we can fee and hea: 
one another? Will he ſay that the divine eſſence is like fire, air, 
or water, or any thing that can be the object of our ſenſes? If 
this be not the caſe, then, ſuppoſe any individual were to fee a being 
of the moſt extraordinary figure and appearance, ſuddenly fart up 
hefore him, and as ſuddenly vaniſh, after having communicated 2 
certain piece of intelligence to him; how is he to diſtinguiſh this 
tom an illuſion of a diſordered brain? For my part, I cannot ſee 
a pofſibility on the part of the man, and unleſs Mr. Paine can in- 
form us of ſomething on the part of God, by which his word can be 
diſtinguiſned from the ſuggeftions of imagination, he muſt be con- 
tented to contradict himſelf, and to ſay that the deity cannot reveal 

himſeif with certainty to any creature. This difficulty will at 
_ ence vanith when we conſider, that every revelation of God mult 
contain fome piece of information which man could neither have 
diſcavered or inrented. By this internal evidence only, can any 
man aſſure himſelf that he has even an immediate revelation from 
Got; but, unfortunately for Mr. Paine's argument, the fame 
_ evidence will be as ſtrong after the information has been a thouſand 
nes repeated by a thouſand different perſons, as it originally was. 
e al: know inſtantaneoufly what a man may diſcover, and what 
he may not; as well as what he may or may not invent. All of 
113 know that man's ſenſes are converfant about earthly things; ſo 
e may doubt any teſtimony concerning them; becauſe a man has 
:taicnts ſufficient to invent lies about theſe things; but no man could 
ever penetrate into heaven, or dive into the unknown ſtate beyon 
the grave. The exittence of God therefore, and the exiſtence of 
aſuture tate can be known only hv revelation. The very ment! 
on of them is aburdant proof that they are true; and all nation: 
:11ve borne witnels to the forceof this evidence; for none but those 
.ouſers of human reaſon, called FPhilaſaphers, ever ptetended ts 
dave diſcovered either the one or the other. | - 


Mx. Paix. 


16. It is a contradiction in terms and ideas to call any thing -. 
revelation that comes to us at ſecond hand, either verbally or: 
writing. Revelation is neceſſarily limited to the firſt communica: 
on. Afier this it is only an account of ſomething, which hat per 
on lays, was a revelation made to him; and though he may nud 
Femtehf obliged to believe it, it cannot be iucumbent on me to be 
lie ve it in the fame manner; for it was not. a revelation mae to 
me, and | have @tly his word for it that it was made to bin.” 
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REMARK» 


Is this paragraph the argument is the ſame as in the former, and 
therefore requires no other anſwer than what was given to it. The 


word of God always has internal evidence of itſelf, that it neither 


is nor can be the word of man. 
l Mz. PaIxx. 
17. Wren Moſes told the Children offIſrael that he received 
the two tables of the commandments from the hand oſ God, they 
were not obliged to believe him, becauſe they had no other autho- 


rity for it than his telling them ſo, and I have no other autherity 
for it than ſome hiſtorian telling me ſo. The commandments 


carrying no internal evidence of divinity with them. They con- 


tain ſome good moral precepts, ſuch as any man qualified to be 2 


lavgiver or a legiſlator could produce himſelf, without having re- 
courſe to ſupernatural intervention. N 


RERMARk. 


Het our author begins in his tautologizing manner, repeating, 


without addition, the argument he had uſed twice before. In the 


latter part, however, he begins to perceive that revelation may 


have an internal evidence, though. before, he ſeemed to think that 
it would admit of no evidence but external hearſay. He aſſerts 
indeed that the commandments carry none of this internal evidence 
with them ; but to this affertion I oppoſe mine, (which, if we be- 
heve the Eguality cf Man, muſt be as good as that of Thomas 


Paine) that they have internal evidence of their divinity; however, I 
do not think it proper thatjeither he or I ſhould ſet up unſupported 


«@//ertions as proofs of any poſition whatever. I ſhall therefore endea- 
vour to ſupport my opinion by pointing out what appears to me to 
be this divine evidence, independent of the word of any man what - 


erer. If then the commandments be from God, they will-ſet hin- 


up as an object of defire preferable to this world If they come 
only from man, they will allow the world to come in for an equal! 
mare at leaft. Now the ſummary of the ten commandments runs 
thus: Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy ſoul, and with a thy might, &c. expreſſions ſo ſtreng 
that no power of language can give them additional force. They 
direct our aFeRions to an object entirely diſtinct from the world; 
whom our ſenſes cannot figure to us. They cannot therefore have 
couie from this world becauſe they are directly contrary to it; and 
if they come not irom this world. they muſt have come from God. 

tor there is no third way by which they could have been brought into 
exiſtence. Mr. Paine, in the conciuſion of the paragraph, modeſtly 
tells us, that any man qualified to be a legiſlator might have invent- 
them. TI fav this is det, for he does not ſay that any _w 
40 


( 14 ) 


as invented them; but there is an inconſiſtency in his words, of 
which he ſeems not to be aware. He does not ſay that any man might 
have invented the commandments, but that any man qualified to be 


a legiflator might have invented them. But what is it that qualifies 
men to be legiſlators? I ſuppoſe it muſt be, in part at leaft, a 
tnowledge of the precepts of morality, that is of the ten com- 


mandments; for I know: no morality that is not contained in them. 
_ Mr. Paine therefore tells us that he who Ine the commandments 
might have invented them; which is abſurd. | 1 
On this ſubject of the commandments Mi. Paine has the follow- 
ing note: This is, however, neceſſary, to except the declara- 
tion which ſays, that God viſits the fins of the fathers upon the 
children. It is contrary io every principle of moral juſtice. To this 
I ſhall only reply, that whether it be contrary to moral juſtice or 


not, it ſeems to be a fact that the deity does ſo; bf which I give 


the following example: Suppoſe a man, by his debaucheries, ruins 


his conftitution, and begets a ricketty ſcrophulous, or otherwiſe 


diſeaſed child, are not the ſins of the father here viſited on the inno 


cent child? When Mr. Paine replies to this argument, I ſhall 


_ give him another.. 
Mx. Parge. 


18. WAREN Lam told that the Koran was written in Heaven, 
and brought tio Mahemet by an Angel, the account comes to 


near the fame kind of hearfay evidence, and ſecond hand authority 
as the former. I did not fee the Ange! mylelf, and therefore 


dave a Tight not to believe it. 

He xz our author once more repeats his argument; for, like the 
quack doctors he ſeems to have but one recipe; but what is become 
of the internal evidence mentioned in the former paragraph? If 


the Koran has this internal evidence, he has no right to diſbelieve 
it; but the misfortune is, that the Koran has internal evidence that 


it is either the word of God, nor even a ſtory well invented by 


man; becauſe it contradicts itfelf. The Koran owns the divinity _ 
of the Old Teſtament, and the divine miffion of Jeſus Chriſt. To 
de conſiſtent therefore it ought to have owned that Jeſus Chriſt is 


the Son of God and Saviour of mankind, and that Mahomet was 


only an inferior prophet ; for nothing can be more plain than that 


Jeſus Chriit challenges to himſelf all power ia Heaven and in 


Earth ; conſequently none is left to Mahomei or any other perſon. 


Mx. PAIN E. 


19 When alſo I am told that a woman called the Virgin Mary, ſaid 5 
or gave out, that 'ſhe was with child without any cohabitation with 
F = a Man, 


my belief upon ſuch evidence.” 


the ſtory.” 


the ſons of ſome of their Gods. 2. It was got a new thing to be. 


( 15 . 

a man, and that her betrethed huſband, Joſeph, ſaid, that an Angel 

told him ſo; I have a right to believe them or not: ſuch a citrum- 
ſtance required a much ſtronger evidence than their bare word for 

it: but we have not even this; for neither Mary nor Joſeph wrote 

any ſuch matter themſelves. It is only reported by others that 

they ſaid jo. It is hearſay upon hearſay, and I do not chooſe to reſt 


| 25 Remark. | 
Tx1s is now the #/th time that Mr. Paine has repeated his argu- 
ment, and I am glad to find that he has at laſt a right ro believe if 


he pleaſes; for in the former four paragraphs he ſeems to have 


had only a right to difbelieve. He requires ſtronger evidence. 


What evidence would he have? Would he ſee an angel? If he did, 


how would he know that he was not a Devil; for though the angel 
told him ſo, it would be only hearſay * Would he hear a voice 


from Heaven ? How could he know whether it were the voice of 
| God or not? | | 


Me. Paine. 


20. Ir is, however, not difficult to account for the credit that 
was given to the ſtory of Jeſus Chriſt being the ſon of God: He 
was born when the heathen mythalogy had ſtill ſome faſhion and 

- repute in the world, and that mythology had prepared the people 


for the belief of ſuch a ftory. Almoſt all the extraordinary men 
that lived under the heathen mythology were reputed to be the ſons 
of ſome of their Gods. It was not a new thing, at that time, to 


have been celeſtially begotten: the intercourfe of Gods with women 


was then a matter of familiar opinion. Their Jupiter, according to 
their accounts, had cohabiged with hundreds; the ſtory had nothing 
in it either new, wonderful, or obſcene: it was conformable to the 
opinions that then prevailed among the people called Gentiles or 


| Mythologiſts, and it was thoſe people only who believed it. The 


Jews, who had kept ſtrictly to the belief of one God, and no more, 
and who had always rejected the heathen mythology, never credited 


| Remanx. os . 
Mx. Paine has thus at laſt abandoned his argument of hearſay, 
which he had ſo oft en repeated; but, unluckily, being unable to 


ſupply another, he has recourſe to ſimple affertion. To enforce 
this, however, as he did the argument, he repeats, in one paragraph. 


the ſame thing no leſs than fix times over. The poſition is, that 


the heroes of the ancient heathens were reputed to be the ſons of 
their Gods, and that we may the more firmly believe it, Mr. Paine 
tells us, 1. All the extraordinary men, &c. where believed to be 


lieve 


8661 


lieve a man to be celeſtially begotten. 3. The intercourſe of Gods 

Gods with women was then a matter of famliar opinion. 4: WK :ormne 

Their Jupiter had cohabited with hundreds. 5. The ftory had ſtatue 
nothing in it new, wonderful, &c. 6. It was conformable deiſica 
to the opinions that then prevailed. Certainly we mutt now have mytho 
a right to believe what we have been told fo often ; but, as nothing had {a 
is more diſguſting either in writing or ſpeaking, than to repeat the one as 
fame thing over and over, ſo there is nothing that expoſes the ig- The 
norance and futility of an author more than ſuch a practice. Unſup- myth. 
ported aſſertions can neither prove one fide nor other of a queſtion and i 
to be true; tho aſſertions may be made in ſuch a manner as to over- fraue 


throw themſelves; and of this kind are thoſe of Mr. Paine. He tells 
us that the heathen mythology had prepared the world for the jlory, [| 
zs he calls it, of Jeſus Chriſt being the fon of God. How came it 1 WV 
to paſs then, that Jeſus Chriſt did not appear among thoſe who de | 


inco 
lie ved this mythology, but among thoſe who rejected it entirely? plac 
Mr. Paine further informs us that he was born when the heathen hea 
mythology had ſome faſhion and repute in the world. Well indeed tha 
might he ſay that it had ſome faſhion in the world; for, at that time the to! 
Romans, having conquered a vaſt number of nations, imported their nen 
| gods into their city; which now contained ſuch an affemblage of be 
{ idols as had never exitted before; and thus conſtituted thai ſpiri- Zit 
tual monſter repreſented by the firſt beaſt mentioned in the reve- of 
; lation, who aroſe out of the ſea. Jeſus Chriſt therefore was born pr 
when the heathen religion was at its full height, and when it had ar 
arrived at all the grandeur which its author could give it. The | p: 
doQ rine he preached, and the atonement he made for the fins ot 
of mankind, his reſurre ion from the dead, and the ſpreading of * 
the goſpel, gave this monſter a deadly wound, which however, was II 

healed as ſhall afterwards be ſhown. It is impoſſible that the hea- | 


| who was to overthrow it. If people were to be prepared by this 
| Et for a belief in any perſon, he ought to have appeared at Rome, not 
| in Judea. How cauld the jews be prepared for the belief of the 
Meſſiah by the heathen mythology, of which they believed not, nor 
perhaps knew one word? It is to no purpoſe to tell us that they 
rejeRed Jeſus Chriſt. They did, and ftill continue to expect the 
_ Meffiah to come among them, and for this they appeal to their own 
| prophets, and not to any mythology whatever. Mr. Paine's 
— therefore are abſolutely inconſiſtent, and cannot po ſſib iy 
true. | | 


then mythology could prepare the world for believing in a perſon 
1 
| 


Ma Paine. 


21. ©IT is curious to obſerve how the theory of what is called the 
=_ chriftian church, ſprung out of the tale of the heathen mythology. 
A direct incorporation took place in the firſt inftance, by making 
the reputed founder to be celeftially begotten, The _ &- 
df 


Gods that then followed was no other than a reduction of the 
tormer pluralny, which was about twenty or thirty thouland. The 
ſtatue or Mary fucceeded the ſtatue of Diana of Epheſus. The 
deiſication ot heroes changed into the canonization of ſaints. The 
mythologiſts had Gods for every thing. The chriltiaa mythologiſts 
had ſaints tor every thing. The church became as crowded with the 
one as the pantheon with the other; and Rome was the place of both. 
The chrittian theory is little elſe than the idolatry ot the ancient 


mythologitts accommodated to the purpotes of power aud revenue; 


and 1t yet remuins to reafon and patiolopayto aboliih the amphibious 
fraud. 8 


REMARK. 


Wir are now furniſhed with another firing of aſſertions falſe and 
inconſiſtent as the former. A direct incorporation, he tells us, took 
place by making the founder celeſtialiy begotten. But who ever 
heard of any founder of the heathen mythology? Every one knows 


that this was an heterogeneous, incoherent maſs, invented according 
to the fancies of many different nations, and which, by itſelf could 
ever be reduced into any ſyitem. Had the heatken ſyſtem ever 


been collected into one volume, and communicated from the be- 


Sinning of the world to ſome particular perſons, for the benefit 


of othets; and had one of thoſe perſons, to whom it was committed 
pretended to be of divine original, Mr. Paine. might with fome 
appearance of juſtice, have inſiſted on the ſinularity oi the 
pagan mythology to that of the chriſt ian r-ligion. But, ine on 
this, the heathen mythology was gathered from all corners of he 
vo arid, and never made its appearance in-perſc@'on till the Row; 
had conquered the greateſt part of Europe, with a couſiderabl. 
part of Alia and Africa ; ; gtcaning their gods from all 9 
When thus collected, inſtead of any thing conſiſtent, or forming 
regular plan like the chriſtian retivion, it only conſiſled of a mon! hong 


heap of fables; ſome of which, beer; ng a {aint reſemblance to tn 


true doctrines of revelation, may july be fuppoied to hav. 
Leea derived from then. How little the two rel gions reſent 
each other may eaſily be feen from a compariſon. The neathe::s 

never could ind out how the world was made. They never o- 
gined that any of their gods could make it. Their pocts, wo n 


be tuppoted to have u ritten according to the common behef of ihne 


people, give the moſt abfurd accounts. Ovid tells us that all things 


_ were forme out of a maſs of conſuſion called a Chaos ; and Virgil, 


that they came of a Vacuum; Homer tells us oy their f. Drone 

God Jupiter { metimes fell allecp. Ovid ; again in his fable of 
Ptetun, plainly denies the omniputence of, 1 Fer, when the 
world was on fire, he atiempled to exti guith it with water, but 
could End none; fo that he was obliged to have recourte to 


lightning. Now the true revelation oppales the falſe in every oe 
EY 7 - * 


( 13 ) 
of theſe particulars. The firſt ſentence of the bible tells us that God 
made the world; to that, it could not either ſpring ont of a chaos, 
or of a Vacuum. Suceecding authors indeed have mingled the true 
and falfe revelations together, by telling us that God created a chaos 
from which he made the world; but the New Te!tament denies 
that te is the author of confuſion. David diſtinguiſhes between 
the true and falſe Gods, by telling us that eur God created the 
Heaven“. He allo denies in expreſs terms that God ever ſleeps; 
and, as for his ever being in want of any thing, it is impoſſible we 
Can ſuppoſe it, when we are told that “he calleth the things that 
are not as though they were.” From this compariſon therefore it 
is moſt evident, that the heathens knew not the attributes of God, 
though the Jews and chriſtians did. Nothing therefore can be 
more falſe than that the chriſtian and heathen religions had the 
{ame origin. As to the celeſtially begotten founder, he is ſaid to 
be both the author and hniſher of the chriſtian faith; and the 
heathen religion hath no celeſtial founder to boaſt of. They had 
inded herces whote deſcent was ſaid to be from the gods, but, who 
a cted in many reſpects like incarnate devils; and none of theſe 
tounded any religion. Their only exploits were to overcome 
| monſters, to carry off handſome women, and to rob, murder and 
| deſt roy as many men as they could. Inſtead of this monſtrous maſs 
of confuſion, the true religion informs us that God revealed him- 


l 1cif to the firſt man, the founder of the human race. When this 11 
| revelation was in danger of being loſt through the wickedneſs of * 
men, an inſpired prophet was raiſed up. When wickedneſs ftill 1 * 

increaſed, and the human race became totally incorrigible, ſo that 

God thought proper to deſtroy them, he revealed himſelf to Noah c 

ho was to be the ſecond father ofall mankind. When the world had 1 7 

23ain corrupted themſelves, and Noah was about to die, God re- { 


vealed himſelf io Abraham, whom Noah, under the name of Mel- 
chezidec, bleſſed, and feemingly reſigned to him his office of being 
the head of tte church. In Abraham's family the revelation con- 
:1nued for a Jong time, until, at lail, being once more in danger of 
_veſtruQion through the oppreſſion of the Ifraelites by Pharaoh, it 
vas committed to Moſes, and the truth of it evinced to the whole 
world by tte nuracles wrought in favour of that 
that time the Jews continued in poſſeſſion of it till it 
by Jeſus Chriſt, and the knowledge of it diffuſe 
werid by the preaching of the Apoltles. The corruptions that 
i lowed have nothing to do with chriſtianity more than the abſur- 
ities which towe have believed concerning the figure of the earih 
have to do vil the ſciences of aſtronomy and geography, It is 
not true that chriſtians believe in a trinity of Gods. They be- 
''cve in one divine nature poſſeſſed by three diſtinct perſons ; and 
can tee nothing more incredible in this than that one Lumar 
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1 of it, that they ſtrongſy confirm it. 
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iature iliould be enjoyed by innumeradie perſons. It is not true that 
the ftatue of the Virgin Mary ſucceeded to that of Diana oi 
Epheſus. Diana had no ſon, though ſhe was not reported to be a virgin. 
Mary had a fon and yet was reported to be a virgin. There can- 
not be two characters more oppoſite, and the one could never be a 
ſucceſſor to the ether It is not true that the chriſt ian theory 
litt!e elſe than the idolatry of the ancient mythologiſts. The 
chriſtian theory is nothing but what Chriſt and his Apoitles taught: 
and in this there is neither the worſhip of ſain or images re 
commended. The intermixture of the heathen with the chriſtian 
religion, predicted in different paris of the New Tettament, pro- 
duced that monſtrous maſs of ſuperilition repreſented by the ſccond 
beaſt in the revelation, who exerciſed the power of the former 
Thus alſo the deadly wound of the firſt beaſt was healed ; for tho 
heathen religion, though put a little out of its former courſe, itil] 
continued, and Rome having now amaſſed in a manner the whole 
wickedneſs, as ſhe had fomerly done the power of the world, pro- 


| ceeded to exerciſe ſuch a ſyſtem of tyranny and oppreſſion as nevei 
was heard of ſince the foundation of the world; and which having 


now laſted nearly the ſpecified time, 1242 years, is molt evidentiy 
coming very faſt to an end. Theſe events, happening exactly as 
deſcribed in ſcripture, are ſo far from militating againſt the truth 


MR. Paine, 


22. NoTHING that is here ſaid can apply, even with the mot: 


ciſtant diſreſpect, to the real character of Jelus Chriſt, He was 


2 virtuous and an amiable man. The morality that he preached 
and practiſed was of the moſt benevolent kind; and though fimila; 
fyſtems of morality had been preached by Confucius and ſome o: 
the Greek philoſophers, many years before, by the quakers lince, 
and by many good men in all ages; it has not been exceeded by 
any.” 7 | | | 

REMARK. 


' Our Author having now, in ſupport of his opinions, or rather 


againſt revelation, for he himſelf does not ſupport any thing) 
one inſufficient argument, eleven tautologies, and five or fix falle 


aſſertions, crowns the whole by as groſs a contradiction as ever was 


* penned by man. After having treated in the moſt contemptuous 


manner his divine miſſion, and ſet him forth as only a new modifier 


of the heathen fables, he pretends to reſpect the real character ot 
Teſus Chriſt! But what could his real character be, if his divine 
miſſion was ſalſe? We have not more evidence that he preached 
a ſingle precept, than that he ſaid ] am the reſurrection and the 
life, he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet ſhall he 
| | | | lire,“ 


C 20 


live;“ that he came from God and went to God ; that Cod was tb 


father, that he was before Abraham, &c. But above all, he fet forth t- 


hisdifciples that no morality which they could practife, without faith 
in him, would be ſufficient to fave them, Mr. Paine ſays, that fi. 
milar ſyſtems had been preacked by Confucius, and by the Qu: thers; 
Did ever mana hear ſuch nen enſe! When did confucius, when 
did a Greek philoſopher, or when did a quaker give themſelves out 


ſor a Saviour, a maintain that they were to re that the wrath of 


God towards the whole human race might be appealed? Let Mr. 
Paine prog uce the man, either Pagan, Turk, or Deiſt, in his ſenſes 


or out of them, who ever undertook ſuch a tak ! With reſpect to 


25 doctrine therefore Jetus Chriſt ſtands a/ore. The thought never 
ntered into the mind of any man that ever was, and, I may add, 


ever will be Like the report of the creation of the world, or of 


a future fate, tne report of a Saviour not only proves its own 
veracity, bu: proves that the perfon who undertook this-was not 
nan, but God! for he thought as man never thought nor will think, 
and theretore was culentially different from the whole human rate. 


AIR. PAIN E. 


3. Is us Cu nsr wrote no account of himſelf. cf his birth, 
ettament is of his writing. Ihe hiſtory of him is altogerker the 
rk of other people; and as to the account given of his reſurrec- 


WOT 
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A 


2 erstere! manner, were obliged to take him out again in the faire 
arr.er,or the firit part of the itory muſt have fallen tothe ground. 1 


REMARR. 


iz ig difficult to imagine what Mr. Paine would be at in this fen- 
nee. Does he ſuppoſe that what a man writes of himſelf js woe 


credihle than what others write of him? If he dees, his opinior. 1s 


0 ee very ſingular. Bur, whether Jeſus Chriſt wrote of hiriſelt 
QT not, the words attributed to him are fo peculiar, that ei: is ip.“ 
bile ws can ſuppoſe them to have been the invention of any mar. 
Wh refpect to his birth and parentage he enxariably maintained 
That God was his father, and with him on7y he claimed any relation— 


hip; and fo very ſtrongly did he lay claim to this, that he denicd 


any Lonnection with others but as they did the will of God. Wha— 
crer does the will of my father, favs he, the ſame is my mother, 
lter ard brother.” When ſomebody exclaimed, © Bictled is the 
unh that bare thee, &c.” he checked them; fay:ng, ** Navy, rather 
Ic; are they who do they will of my father,” Will Mr. Paine 
y that any man ever wrote ahout himſelf in this manner, or does 
» Freow any about whom fuck things were written? Every fen- 

tence 


I 2rentage, er any thing elſe. Not a line of what is calied the Neu 
an 


a and efcention, it vas the neceſſary counterpart te the ſtory of 
is birth. His hittorians, having brought him into the world in 2 


vas ts, 
MIth to 
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tlence attributed to Jeſus Chriit plainly proves the divinity of the 
nerflon who ſpoke it. In the tecond part of his paragraph Mr. 
Paine ſeems willing to eſtabliſli a very ſtrange argument, as if we 
ought to diſbelieve the New Teſtament becauſe it is content with 
itlelt. The account given of his reſurrection and aſcenſion be ſays 
was a neceſſary crunterpirt tothe ſtory of his birth. According ta 
Tetus Chriſt himſelf, his death and reſurrection were not only a cu. 
terpart to his birth, but neceſfury to the verv end for which he was 
born. He ſpoke of both in expreſs terms beiore he died, nay he laid 
claim to immortality in ſuch terms as never were uled by man but 
himlelf. “ I have power ſays he to lay down my lite, ant to take 
tcagain.” I know of no perton that ever {aid fo but himfeli- The 
idea could not enter their brain. I have heard of 1mpottors who 
ſud they would never die, but not one, that he would die and riſe 
again. The hiſtorians of Jeſus Chriit wight have given out that he 


was miraculouſly taken up to Heaven without death, like Enoch or 


Elijah, hid they found nothing more neceury than to take him 
Out of the world in a ſupernatural manaer. | 


Me Parixt. 


21. The wretched contrivance with which this latter part is toll 
exccecs every thing that went before it. The firſt part, that of 
the miraculous conception, was not a thing that admitted of pubt- 
licity ; and therefore the tellers of this. part of the flory had thi: 
2Cvantage, that though they might not be credited, they could 91 
be deteted. They could not be expected to prove it, becauſę tr 
was not one of thole things that admitted of proof; and it was im: 
poſſible that the perſon of whom it was told could prove it hiateli,” 


Rrvank. 


Tur wretched ignorance of Mr. Paine, and his utter inſaficiency 
to maintain his cauſe never appeared more evident then in this 
paragraph, His deſign in writing it ſeems to be to ſuggeſt ſome 
contraſt between the firſt and the laft part of our Saviours hiſtor ,. 
But he ought to remember that the miraculous conception could nat 
be any invention of the diſciples of Jeſus Chri*, becauſe it was 
ſpoken of many hundred years before in a book which ail the Jews 
allowed io be of divine original. In that book it is mentioned a; 
an ex'raordina:y inftance of the divine power. Behold, fays 
the Almighty, I create a new thing in the earth!” If it was 
an invention then it muſt have been the invention of the propher 
Itaiah; but even this we cannot ſuppoſe, becauſe the /%n of God 
is mentioned by David, long before Iſaiah was born. He is men- 
tioned by NebuchaCnezzar, the king of Babylon, who had a mot: 
aſtoniſhing inſtance of his power at the ſame time; nay even almoil. 
at the very creation, ke is mentioned as the fon of a woman, and 
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rot of 4 mar . his ſtory, therefore, or part of a ſtory, mult have 
been invented nenther by the Apoſtles, nur by Iſaiah, nor Daniel, 
nor David, but by the author of the hook of Geneſis, who ſays that 
God was the author of it. Now the character which was given by all 
theſe writers, and others whom I have not enumerate'| was entirely 
conformable to that given him by the apoſtles, which was, that 


ne was not 2 man but God. According to Moſes he was to exter- 


minate evil from the creation, but in doing ſo was to receive ſome 


injury himſelf. According to David he was to fit on the right hand 


of God, and to ſee every one of his enemies deftroyed. Ifaiah 
tells us that he was to ſave and jultify many of the human race. 
Nebuchadnezzar ſaw his immenſe power and ſuperiority to this 
ſyſtem of nature, when he walked unhurt, along with three others, 
in the midſt of the fire. Whether is it more difficult to believe 
theſe things, or to believe that he was born of a virgin? Nay, 
without this laft circumſtance, the account would have been imper- 
rect and contradictory ; for how could a divine perſon be original- 
formed by any of the natural powers of this ſyſtem? Taking 
+1115 view of the matter, the miraculous conception is but a flight 
and trivial circumftance. To attack revelation properly, Mr. 


Paine ought to have proved, that all the things related of Jeſus 


Chriſt are :mpofavilities on the part of God; for if he does not 


this, every one of them will prove themſelyes : to be true. But let 


25 80 on. | 
Min. PaltNe, 


„ "BET the reiurreGion of a dead perſon from the grave, 


und his aſcerſion through the air, is a thing very different as to the 
_ evidence it admits of, to the inviſible conception of a child in the 
womb. The returreRion and aſcenſion, ſuppoling them to have taken 


Race, admitiea of public and ocular demonſtration, like that of 
the aſcenſion of a balloon, or the ſun at noon day, to all Jeruſalem 
atleaſt. A thing which every body is required to believe, requires 
man's ya proof and evidence of it ſhauld be equal to all, and uni- 
verſa!; and as the public viſibilitiy of this laſt related act was 
the caly evidence that could give ſanction to the ſormer part, the 
whole of it falls to the ground, becauſe that evdience was never 
Ziven. Inftead of this, a ſmall number of perſons, not more than 
eight or nine, are introduced as proxies for the whole world, to 


tay they ſaw it, and all the reſt of the world are called upon to 


believe it. But it appears that Thomas did not believe the reſur- 
reGion: and as they ſay, wonld not believe, without having ocular 
and manual demonſtration himſelf. So neither will J; and the rea- 


ſon is equally as good for me and tor evey other perſon as for 
*: homas, 


REMARK». 
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| Is this we have, I ſuppoſe, all that Mr. Paine can ſay againſt the 
reſurrection. But though we ſhould allow that this event had lets 


r- 
le of human evidence than it has, this cannot prove it to be à falſe- 
d hood. Before this can be done he ought to prove it inconſiſtent or 
h impoſſible. We ought always to remember, that the reſutrection 
e. of our Saviour is not an event that ſtands by itſelt unconnected with 
is others. It is moſt ſtrongly connected with the life which Jelus led 
, upon the earth. Thar life, in every part, in every action, and in 
e every word, pointed him out to be a divine perſon; and when once 


7 this is allowed, the difficulty is not how ſuch a perſon could be 
J raiſed from the dead, but how he came to die at all. Allowing 
s him once to be dead, his reſurrection follows of courſe, and we 
muſt believe it whether any perſon had ſeen it or not. Peter ſpeaks 
of it as a diate of common ſenſe, ** that it was not poſſible that 
1 he ſhould be holden of death,” yet the very fame Peter, when our 
Saviour was alive, could not believe that ever he would die; and 
expreſſed his unbeliefin ſuch ſtrong terms, that he received a muck 
more ſevere rebuke than was given to Thomas, who doubted of the 
reſurrection. Jeſus himſelf was well aware of the difficulty and 
repugnance to human nature which muſt be felt in aſſenting to 
this truth, and therefore removed it. It is p:ainly a contradiction 
to ſay that he who is ſuperior to death ſhould be ſubject to it; but 
jeſus ſolved the difficulty by repreſenting his death as a voluntary 
act. I lay down my life, ſays he, that I might take it agaia. No 
man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myſelf: I have power 
to lay it down, and to take it again:” Mr. Paine ought to have 
endeavoured to ſap the foundation cf Chriſtianity by thowing, if 
he could, that, after evil was introduced into the world, God could 
not, or would not expel it. Bur, waving all this, it appears that the 
reſurrection, conſidered as an unconnected fact, had the higheſt eyi- 
cence that human teſtimony can give in any caſe, and which indeed 
is very ſeldom given, viz. the atteſtation of friends and foes. Ou: 
author complains that all Jeruſalem did not fee him aſcend; but tte 
half of Jeruſalem did not fee him put in the grave; and it was ne 
ceſſarv that thoſe who ſaw him buried, thould alfo tee him rife. 
Crhers Who did not know him perſonally, and did aot lee him pa- 
dead into the grave, had no buſnets in the matter; for though 
they had ſeen a perſon come out ot the grave, they wouid not have 
known whether it was he or not. His enemies were intereſted in 
proving that he did not rife, but even before te was put in his 
grave, they were obliged to own, from fgrs as evicentat the ta; 
at noon Jav, viz. the fun hiinſelf being darkened. &c. that he wo: 
the Son of God. Here was ſomething evident to «il Fern /lem: | 
and, it 4% Feruſalem had choſen to watch his grave, they don 
unctonbteclly rave kad the evidence that followed. But as chez . 


1 
Y —_ 
nat chuſe this, but mend the charge of the ſepuſchie to the 
Roman guss, they alone could receive the evidence, and fay 
whether he did rite from the dead or not. Now, from the account 
ziven of this event by Matthew. 1 think it is plain that the 
vuards had evidence in 2 auncance ; and this evidence they gave 


10 the peop.e of Jerutaicm, who it they had choſen, might have 


had the ſame, or perhaps, ſtill ſtronger, by rt ending the ſepulchre, 
hat the guard s thou! be deprived of their ſenſes by the viſion 
may very naturally be believed. It is allo natural to think that 


they would tell what they faw, and that the Phariſees would 


Attempt to corrupt them, in order to fave their own credit. Bur 
let us only contider whether theſe things be ile or not; I mean 
whether or not they are within the compaſs of Ommnipotence If 
they are, how can Mr. Paine prove that they did not happen? If 
be wiſhes tor human teſtimony, that of the guards is one, and a 
very ftrong one; becaule they were preſent at the very moment. 

The teſtimony of the Apoſtles who ſaw Jetus Chrift himſelf after- 


_ viangs, was rendered more probable to neutral perſons by what the 


guards had told. That the guards thouid afterwards, for the ſake 


of money, contradict themfelves, and tell an inconſiſtent ſtory, 1s 
by no means incicdible in people of that e and never 
can in validate the truth of the relation. 


Tur next thing which Mr. Paine finds fault with is, that our Sa 
viour was not ſeen by an ſeruſalem while he aſcended into Heaven, 
This chjcction thews on! ly the extreme ignorarce and fill:nets of its 

authur. Let us ſuppoſe that he had been fcen Ly every individual 
in Jeruſalcin, ſtill this was but a fmall part of the world, and the 
inhabitants of Rome, or any other Giflant city would have had the 
lime 1caton to belic! re that Mr. Paine ſuppoſes hin: ſelf to have 
at this n.ement. Ney, though, by ſome extraordinary miracle, he 
theuld huve been tren by every individual who lived on the earth 
at that line, we coul not have the teſlimony of all of them at 
ths day, rer, © CCOTG:7 g to Air. Paine's maxim, would we have 
een cbliged te belicve tl. Ihe evidence which our author calls 
r ccc (5 2 1 OWN natute infifficient, aud confequent!y un— 
N erihy oi Gad, wi nie ke Tees that ſtrong ard invincible evidence 


Graun fiem the Character of Lud himſelt, and of the perſon who 


i faig 103.16 rien from the dead. 

BUT in ie evidence wh:ch Air. Paine requires there is a diff 
Ciiity vieh his total ignerance of every kind cf religion makes hun 
everionk; dit is this. In whatever manner men may play the 
Fo pocriic, ard put en 4 Placid countenance when they are really 
Git {uote it is not fo with God. While Jctus Chritt was upon 
earth, leled tie life of a mar, ard expretfed his diſplenture a: 1 


"TI 


man. Since Le 1ofe from this dead he hes the life of Gud, and 


expicli.s bis difpgſeature as God. While on eanh theretue he 
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ter his reſurre dion he converſed only with his friends, and was 
icen only by them; for, had he been ſeen by others, he would have 
4ppeared 1a the terrors of an offended deity; the conſequenee cf 
which mult have been the everlaſting deſtruction of every one who 
law him. The fcriptore is perfectly conſiſtent with ittelf, there- 


tore, when it informs us that the aſcenſion of Jeſus Chriſt wis ſecu 


only by thote who believed in him; and, throughout the waole, 
the ſame idea is kept up, When Adam was expelled from 
Paradiſe, the entrance was guarded by Cherubin and a fluming 
twe:d, which threatened deſtruction to thoſe who approached it, 
and no doubt would have deſtroyed ſuch as had the fool bügel 
to attempt it, When the Iſraelites paſſed through the Red Se: 
the appearance of the Deity was light to them, and du kaeſs to the 
F:ypitins. When he appeared to the Jews on Sinai, nothing could 
be more terrible than the appearance, and yet this was nat t12 
Deity hiutclf, but a repreſentation of him. When the angel ap- 


peared to nalaam, he fignified his diſpleaſure by having 2 drawn 
tword in his hand. Ihe fame appearance was exhibited at the 
plague in Jeruſalem, where an angel waz viſible to the whole city 


with a {word ſtretched over it. All thefe were but fymbolical re- 
preſentations ; but if theſe were terrible, and deſtructive to the 
enemies of God, what muſt the reality be? When one angel was 
ſeen by the watch who guarded our Saviour's grave, they fell 
down as if they had been dead. What would have been the con- 
ſequerce if they had ſeen 4 the angels, and if all of them had 
exerted their power againſt them? Since our Saviour rofe from 
the dead all the angels have been ſubject to him, and as naturally 
oDeved him as the puwers of our body obey our reaſon or wiſdom, 
fuch as it is. Hud he therefore ſhowed himſelf i in his glory at that 
time, the world would have been at an end. 
nes the ſeriptufe is perſectly content with itſel' when it in, 
torn.s us that God, or his angels make onen ppcarauce to thoſe with 
whom: they are at enm y, and en2ther to tho Wo with whoan they are 
in frienſhin. The a: ne! wiſe preſence had alu rk de oed the 
Suns, made no fuch terric QUHPCaQIU A CETY che wonnen Who can: 
to ſee the grave; nor will Mr, Paine be able to th , throughout 
the whole fcriprure, the {naliett incorfutency 0 er in this Of ay 
other reſpect. But why nec | quoie (cripture 3 The Turks are 
infinitely mare couliſtent than Mr. Paine. [hey toil us hot 4 
homet having reQueited the angel Gabriel to he hiv dis red Fe 
Zure in Heaven, the Jatier put on ſuch + tremend dus appe grace 
chat the prophet faint ged. On this Gabriel, again nating the 246» 
earance oha ran, alked him what would have been the 05% - 


1 


2 it he hail teen {ſome other angel, whoſe rang i have all Ob . 


- 


but who it ſeems would have been itil! more terribte : un * a ries. 
1 yen {11 the Arabian Nights! Untertainmenis, - 27 5 % c chn- 
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CuAs ſome prince er other to the king ofthe Genit, he informs tim 
that it the fpirit was difpleaſed, he would appear in the ſhape of 
tame terrible monlier, but, if otherwiſe, in the thape of a handtome 
man. Bm need not quote even the Turkith fables; the heathens 
ate more confiltent than Afr. Paine. They tell us that Semele, one 
Gi the mittreTes of Jupiter, having infiſted on his careſſing her in 
his celettial appearance, he indeed complied with her requeſt, but 
ne was burnt to death by lightning. Thus, all maakind, of all 
delcriptions, agree that the terrers of divine majeſty are too great 
tobe borre by man in his preſent ſtate. To Mr. Paine only it 
delongs to credit the wonderful contradiftion that man can wich 
11 Punity bekold Omnipotence not only in arms, but armed again! 
**mpjeif It is undoubtedly one principal ſource of diſbeliet of ibe 
cnrittian religior, that men imagine themſelves capable of living 


though they /ee God without any medium but their own faculties ot 


derception. The leaſt confideration may convince us of the 
cuntrary. The lenſes of man are all limited, and as long as he re- 


imnu'rs without any divine faculty, the Deity muſt remain at an in- 

finite diſtance. If he ſhould appear to us as light, we muſt be 
_ firuck blind by it; if he ſpeaks to us, his voice mutt deafen us; if 
he touch us it mutt be like fire to dettroy our bodies; becauſe ian 
every cate the organs of ſenſe have a greater force impreſſed upon 


them than they are able to bear. Add to this that the Deity is on- 
nipretent. To fee him therefore as he is, we muſt ſee him before, 
Behind, and cn each fide of us, and thus were a man to ſee Goc, 
in our preſent ſituation, it mult be equivalent to being thrown into 
a lake of un quenchable fre; and is indeed the ſame with the tor- 
ments of hell fpoken ot in :cripture. Whatever may be thougtt 
of this reaſcning, it appears to have been plainly the opinion of 
the aroſtle Paul, who at his convertion faw * ide light. Itex- 


<ecited the brigmnefs of the fun, and it truck vu... ind, nor could 


de blindnits be removed but by divine power. To remove this 
#ilance, infuperable by man, to bring kim into the preſence ct 
od, and irſtead of being deſtroyed, to make bim infinitely happy 
thereby, it was indifpentibly necetfiry that man ſhould be ſome 
„a or uther inveſted with the faculties of the Deity. But how 
was this to te dene? Either man mutt of himſelf aſſume the ratore 
ot Cod, or Cod muſt aſſume the nature of man, I hat man ſhould 
{Tome the nature of Guy is plainly impoetfible ; let Mr. Paine fay 
whether it be peſſihle for God ws aſſume the nature of manor not? 
If he fays © No,” J muſt congratulate him on having difcoyered 
016 thing which is impeffible to Ommipotence iiſelf! It he fays 
Yes,” hes is what the Bible alſo fays, and it will inſlantly prove 
1% lt to be true in the very ſame manner that other parts of te vela— 
tien do. I tvft conclude therefore that the reiurrection and a- 
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to that of any man, and that ſuch arguments as out author has yet 
brought againſt revelation, are totally i inſ{u{kcient. 

In the lait part of our author's 25th paragraph, he aff ct the 
ſame infidelity with the apoſtle Thomas ; but here he is guilty of 
an inconſiſtency from which Thomas was totally free. The liter 
demanded ocular and manual demonſtration while that could be 
given, i. e. while our Saviour {till continued to appear on earth, 
and therefore he got it; but, to Mr. Paine, (who requires 1t when 
our Saviour is gone into Heaven 10 return no more till the Cav uf 


the world) it will certainly not be given. 
5 Ma. Patxe. 


26. © Iri is in vain to palliate or diſguiſe this matter. The ar 
as far as relates tothe {upernatura! part, has every mark of vals 


and impoſition ſtamped upon it. Who were the authors of it is as, 


impoſſible for us now to know, as it is for us to be allured that the 
books in which the acconnt is related were written by the perſons 
whole names they bear. The beſt ſurviving evidence we now have. 
reſpecting this evidence is the Jews, They are regularly deſcend- 
ed from the people who lived in the times this refarrection ant 
aſcenſion is ſaid to have happened, and they fay it ig not true. I: 
has long appeared to me a krange inconſiſtency to cite the Jews a; 
a proof of the truth of the ſtory. It is juſt the ſame as it a man 
was to fay, I will prove the truth of what have told you, by 

producing the people who fay it is falſe! 


Reman. 


Tae firſt part of this paragraph requires no anſwer. Our autllor 
aſſertion that the account of our Saviour's reſurrection, has al! 
the appearance of fraud and impoſition,” has been already ſhown to 
be falſe. I know not who appeal 19 the Jews for a proof ot ou: 
Saviour's reſurrection. | am ſure that | never did. But their in- 
fidelity is of no uſe to Mr. Paine; for they do believe ina Saviou 
tho' they deny that Jeſus Chriſt is the perſon: 


Marx. Paine 


27. That ſuch a perſon as Jeſus Chi iſt exiſted, ind that he was 
crucihed, which was the mode of execution at that day, are hit- 
torical relations ſtrictly within the limits of probability. He preach- 
ed moſt excellent morality, and the equality of man; but he preached 
alſo azaiaſt the corruptions and avarice of the Jewith prieſts; and 
this brought upon him the hatred and vengeance o“ the whole or- 
der of prieſthood. The acuſation which thoſe prieſts brought a- 
gainſt him was that of ſedition and conſpiracy againlt the Roman 
government, to which the Jews were then ſubject and tributary ; 
and it is not imprababie that the Romana government * have forms 


Caray 
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f-cret apprehenſion of the effects of his doQtrine, as well as the 
Jewiſh prieſts; neither 1s it improbable that Jeſus Chritt had in 
contemplation the delivery of the Jewiſh nation from the bondage 
of the Romans. Between the two, however, this virtuous reformer 
and reyolutionitt loft his life.” 


REMARE. 


IT is weariſome and diſguſting to comment on ſuch paragraphs. 
This conſiſts of a ſtring ot probubiiitzes, with a fad tacked to their 
tail, which renders the whole ridiculous. In the firtt fentence it 
ſcenis that our Saviour's exiFence is only a matter of probability, 
though in the laſt his death turns out to be a certainty! Another 
of theſe prebubilities ſeems to me very improbable ; namely, that 

he Romans ſuſpected Jeſus Chriſt of conſpiring againſt them. Had 
they done ſo, it is natural to tuppoſe that they and not the Fews would 


Have laid hold on him; but, inſtead of this, the Roman : governor, 


was not willing to ineddle with him, and would have fet him at 
liberty if he had not been prevented by the Jews. A third proba- 
tility of Mr. Paine is abſolutely incredible; that Jeſus Chriſt aQu- 


all did conſpire. Inſtead of this, he inſiſted that his kingdom was 


not of this world; and weutd not allow, even in his greateft dit- 


refs, thoſe to tybt for him who would have done ſo; and when one 
f his difcipies had ⁊ ctually itruck a ſervant of the bigh prieſt, he 


Unce mote informs him that he was connected with none but God. 
© Thinkett thou, ſays he, that I cannot now pray to my father, and 
he thall prefent'y give me more than twelve legions of angels, 


ut how then thall the ſeripture be fulfilled?“ Hence it appear 


tat his death was only a voluntary fubmitiion to a power which he 


culd have crumed fs atoms in a nioment with a ward of his 


mouth 
Ma. PAIN E. 


29. IT is upon this plain narrative of facts, together with ano- 
ther cafe I ain going to mention, that the chriſtian mythologiſts, 


calling tkemfelyes the chriſtian church, have erected their fable; 


which, for abiurdity and extravagance, is not exceeded by any 
Fbiag tat io be found in the mytkology of the ancients.” 


ReMARS. 


Nov, it ſeems, the probabilities of the laft ſentence are turned 
to fact,, upon which, with the addition of a heathen fable to be 


mentioned 1n the next paragiaph, the ſable of the chriſt ian church 
> {,nnded. I could have wiſhed that Mr. Paine had informed us 
„at he means by the fab/e of the chriſtian church. If he means 
ihe doctrines delivered in the ſacred writings, I deny that they ale 
Conneged with any fables whatever. If he means the corrupticas 

| ang 
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and fables mixed with theſe doctrines, J alſo deny that there is any 
connexion between them. — But let us hear. 


MR. PAIN E. 


29. The ancient mythologiſts tell that the race of giants made war 
againft Jupiter, and that one of them threw an hundred rocks a- 
gainſt him at one throw; that Jupiter defeated him with thunder, 
and confined him afterwards under Mount Etna, and that every 
time the giant turns himfelf, Mount Etna belches fire. It is here 
eaſy to ſee that the circumſtance of the mountain, that of its be- 
ing a volcano, ſuggeſted the idea of the fable; and that the fable 
is made to fit and wind itfelt up with that circumſtance. 


30. Tur chriſtian mythologitls tell, that their Satan made 
war againſt the Almighty, who deteated him, and contined him at- 
terwards, not under a mountain, but in a pit. It is here eaſy to 
ſee that the firſt fable ſuggeſted the idea of the ſecond ; for the 
fable of Jupiter and the giants was told many hundred years be- 
tore that of Satan.” Es = 

REMARE. 

Ox the firſt of thefe paragraphs I have nothing to remark ; but 
in the ſecond, if by the chriſtian mythologiſts he means the tcrip- 
ture writers, his aftertion is abſolutely falſe; for no ſuch thing 15 
to be found in ſcripture. If he means the author of Paradiſe Lott, 
or ſuch books as that, | am not concerned to defend them. 


M. Pate. 


31. Tavs far the ancient and the chriſtian mythologiſts ditte; 
very little from each other. But the latter have contrived to car- 
ry the matter much further. They have contrived to connect the 
fabulous par! of the ſtory of Jeſus Chriſt with the fable originating 


from Mount Etna: and in order to make all the parts of the ſtory 


tie together, they have taken to their aid the traditions of the Jews; 
for the chriſtian mythology is made up partly from the ancient ny 
thology, and partly from the Jewiſh traditions. 5 


REMARK. 


THis paragraph ſeems to be a repitition of the laſt with the addi- 
tion of a few more failehoods. I have already thown that the things 


related of Jeſus Chriſt are abſolutely diſtinct from any fable what- 


ever; nay they are eſentiallz different from any thing that erer 


was iclated of man, 


Mr. PAl NE! 


22. © Tug chriſtiaa mythologiſts, aſter having confined Satan 


* 
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of the fable. He is then introduced into the garden of Eden, in 
the ſhape of a ſnake or a ſerpent; and in that ſhape, he enters 
into familiar converſation with Eve, who is no way ſurpriſed to 
hear a ſnake talk; and the iſſue of this tete a tete is, that he per- 
ſuades her to eat an apple, and the eating of that apple damns all 
mankind.” | | 

REMARK. 


THis is in the ſame ſtyle with the reſt. With reſpeR to the Bible 


it is abſolutely falſe. There is no mention there of Satan being 
either put into a pit or taken out of one; neither is there any men- 


tion of bis introduction into the garden. The ſerpent is ſpoken 
cot as one already there with the reſt of the creation; and being 
more ſubtle than «ny beaſt which the Lord God had made,” we 


come to knew that he was ſome being of a nature different from any 
of them. Mr. Paine makes light of the matter of Eve's eating an 
apple, but he does not take notice that this was an apple which God 


had forbidden her to eat. This is the very eliential part which gives 
con ſiſtence to the whole, and Mr. Paine has the very tame evidence 


of the apple being forbidden, that he has of its being cat at all. 
As cur Author treats with ſuch contempt the Scripture account 
of rhe manner in which evil was firſt introduced into the world, I 


mall here enter into a vindication of it. Though Mr. Paine hath 
not any where mentioned the exiſtence of ſuch a thing as evil in 


his performance, | muſt conclude that he believesthere is ſomething 


of this kind becauſe he writes againſt chriſtianity, | ſhall therefore, for 


arguments fake, allow that every thing is perfectly right in this 
world except the chriſtian ſyſtem; and. if it could be removed, there 
would not be a ſingle blot in the whole ereation. Whence then 
came this wicked fyſtem? Does it exiſt of it itſelf, or was it pro- 
duced by any cauic ? If it is felf exiſtent. then it is a deity, and 
eur author will find it vain to contend azainſt it. If it was produ- 
ced by any cauſe, who was he that invented it? If it was the deity, 
then it is divine revelation, and will be equally impregnable to Mr. 


Paine. If it was an inſer:or being, that being n:uſt be Satan, or Cer- 


berus, or Pluto, if our athor diflikes the ſcripture name; though I 


Cannot Lelp thinking that the name of Satar, that is, an adwverjary, 
is exccedingly preper for the being, whoever te was, that introduced 


evil. 

gur Mr Paine will fay, the evil which we fee in this world, 
that is the chr. fiian religion, proceeded neither from God, nor any 
intermediate agent, but ſtem the folly of man himſelt. Be it fo; 
but 1 with to knew who made nian a fool? Was it the deity, or 

any other perſon. If it was the Ceity, then he is the author of evil, 
that is of the chriſtian ſyſtem. If man made himtelfa fool, how came 


ir to paſs that a feature made ue by the almighty ſhould eradi- 


cate 


in 2 pit, were obliged to let him out again, to bring on the ſequel | 
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_ cate the wiſdom given by its creator, and put folly in its ſtead, which 


ha no exiltence at the time, and which God never created? If 
the difficulty here is inſurmountable, it will not be in the leaſt di- 
miniſhed by ſubſtituting, inſtead of the chriſtian ſyſtem, death, pain, 
diſeaſe, and all kinds of mifery, as the real evils of this world. 

How come they to appear among the works of an infinitely good and 
merciful being? The ſame argument will bring back the ſame 


dilemma. Either death is ſelfreæiſtent, or it has a cauſe. If ſelf-exitt- 
ent it is a deity,and we run into the dectrine of the manicheans, who 


believed in two Gods, a good and an evil one. If death originate 


from any being, we may call him ſerpent, devil, or what we pleaſe ; 


the character will ſtill be the ſame. 
Now, if man was created immortal by ihe deity, and we can 


ſuppoſe nothing elſe of an infiaitely good being, it was impoſſible 


that he could have the power, even though we ſhould ſuppoſe him 


to have had the inclination, to make himſelf mortal. As little could 


any other being make him mortal, unlefs we fuppoſe him equal or 


ſuperior to God in power. The only way therefore in which this 
could take place war, by the withdrawing from man that exerciſe 
of the divine power which produces immortality. This protection 
could not be withdrawn, while man ated conformably to the will 
of his maker. In the ſituation that Adam and Eve were at their 
firſt creation, how could they difobey the commands of God? The 
duties of morality, which bind us, wete not applicable to them. 
They could not fea/, becauſe there was no other but themſelves 

They could not covet, becauſe the whole earth was their own, 

They could not Kill, becauſe they knew not what death was. If 
any command therefore was given them, it muſt have been fome- 
thing relative to the means of of their ſubſiſtence. The tree of 
knowledge was forbidden them, not as any arbitrary or poli tire 
command of God, but to inſttuct them how to preſerve their lite, 

that they might not think that the fruits on which they ſablitted were 
capable of giving life independent of the deity; tor whenever 


. they imagined this, there was an end of all connexion hetween God 


and them. Now it is evident, tha', as ſoon as this command was 
given, the ſeates of man must draw tum one way, and the word ot 
God another. The reaſon is, thai he ſaw the tree, and knew that 
that he ſubſiſted by ſuch fruits, but he did not /ee God, nor per- 


ceive the connection between keeping his eommands, and the pre- 


ſervation of life. 

Ix this ſit uation then was Eve when beholding the pleaſant tree 
before her eyes, and ſhe ſeems to heve reaſune preciſely in the 
manner that Mr. Paine himſelf does in his 145th paragraph. Any 
perion,” tays he, who has made obſervations on the ſtate and pio- 
greſs of the human mind, by obſerving his own, cannot but have 
obſerved, that there are two diſtin claſſes of what are called 
thoughts: thoſe that we produce in ourſelves by refl2Qion and the 
ad of thinking, and thoſcthat bolt into the mind gf their ann acer. 
| « 
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i kave always made it a rule to treat theſe voluntary viſitors 
with civility, taking care to examine if they were worth entertaining, 
and it is from them I have acquired almoſt all the knowledge ! 
nave.” | | 

In commenting upon theſe words of Mr. Paine I do not pretend 


to explain what he means by producing thoughts by the a? of 


:binking ; but, ſeiting this aſide, I think it is moſt evident that our 


author believe: hat there are thoughts ſuzgeſted to his mind which do 


not originate fiom himſelf. If they do not originate fromhimſelf, they 
nuſt be ſeli-exittent, or derived from ſome cauſe. If ſelf-exiſtent, 
then they are Gor: if they proceed from any external cauſe, then, as 
they are good or bad, we may conclude that they proceed from God, 
or from the devil, the ſerpent or what we pleaſe to call him. Now, from 
the Scripture account, it appears, that Eve, (tho' probably at that 
time much younger than Mr. Paine was when he wrote his treatiſe) 
knew very well this diſtinction of thoughts into two claſſes, and 
that the thought Hath God faid ſo,” was none of her own. Like 
Mr. Paine too ſhe treated this voluntary viſitor with c:vility;” upon 
which another preſently bolted into her mind, viz. that God had 
told her a lie; and this being likewiſe civilly entertained, the acted 
accordingly ; ard, like Mr. Paine, likewiſe acquired knowledge 
though not of the moſt pleaſant kind. gy 
Ie an therefore ſee nothing in all this ſtory of Adam, Eve, the apple, 


3 


and the ſerpent. one jot more abſurd than what Mr. Paine has faid 
in the paragraph juſt now quoted; only that Eve knew who it was 
that ſuggeſted the thought to her, and Mr, Paine does not. In 


every other reſpect he ſhows Limſelf to be a true fon of Eve; for 
neither ſhe nor Mr. Paine conſidered whether the thoughts were 


god or bad, but only whether they ſcemed to be ** worth enter- 


taining.” Hece, in the very next paragraph, we find the derifiica? 
Mr. Paine founding his belief upon a thought not produced by the 


act of thinking, but which bolted into his mind, or, in other words, 


was revealed to hin when he was an infant. I well remember, t2v5 
he, when about ſeven or eight years of age, hearing a fermon read by 
a relation of mire, who was a great devotee of the church, upon the 


lubjed of whit iscalledredemption by the death of the ſon . After 


the ſermon was ended, | went into the garden, and as | wes going 
don the garden ſteps, (for J perfectly recollect the ſpot) 1 cevolted 
at the recollection of what 1 had heard, and thought to 


myſelf that it was waking God Almighty act like a paſſionate man, 


that killed his own ton, when he could not revenge himte:f ary 
other way; and, as | was ſure a man would be hanged that did ſuch 
a thing, I could not fee for what pupoſe they preached fue 
termors.” Now, I think, had Ir. Paine been paſſe ſſed of a little 
of that mode/!y which became a gentleman of his years, he would 


have iuppoled that he had not underſtood the matter right, and 


would have inquired farther concerning it. Inſtead of this he not 
| cnly 
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only defends the pertneſs and impudence he then poiteited, ont, 24 
;t it had really been inpirution, he would have us to take this notion 
of his for a rule of faith. ** | moreover believe, favs he, that any 


ſyſtem of religion that has any thing in it that ſhocks the mind of a 
| chil, cannot be a true ſyſtem.” 


Cavs we lee, that both Eve and Mr Paine tru fed entirely toth » 
thoughts oftheir own hearts, and both acted preciſelyin the tame man- 
ner. Eve called God a liar in what he had told her, and Ar. Paine calls, 
him a liar in what he has told us. Ti: {cripture tells us plainty 
that he who truſts his own heart is 2 fool, and produces zn example 
of one who acted ina very different manner, This was Jeſus Crit 


himſelf. The firſt temptation he underwent, was exactiy ſunlar to 


that of Eve. Being alone, in a deſart place, and exhufted wit! 
faſting, the thought was ſuzgeſted (for | do not believe that either 
to him or to Eve the devil did, or could appear) thut he ſhoutd 
command the ſtones to become bread. 'Fhis implied that bread had. 

of itſelf, and independent ot God, ſome power to preſerve life; and 
was thetfore checked by a ſentence ſpoken by the Deity, that man 
ſhould not live by bread alone, &c. This ſhows an eſſential differ- 
ence between that perton and Eve, 7s well as between him and Mr. 
Paine. It likewiſe points out to us a method of treating theſe thoughts 


which ſuddenly come into our minds; and which, as I believe they 


do not originate from ourſelves, J am afraid are more frequeatiy 
the ſuggeſtions of an evil than a good agent. 

I mutt conclude therefore, that there is nothing at which Mr. 
Paine can juſtly laugh, or turn into ridicule, in the ſcripture account 
of the fall of man. If we inquire into the or gin of evil, we > are oblig - 
ed to own that a created being is the eauſe. If Mr. Paine owns 
that thoughts are ſuggeſted to our mit ds by ſome external agen“, 
then if theſe thoughts are bad, there caa be no objection to ov” 
calling that agent the ſerpent, the devil, or fatan. It is not ſaid 


that Eve ſaw the ſerpent; and there is not the lealt reaſon to tuppote 


that any other thing paſſed, at that time, than a deſiberation 0: 
conſultation with herſelf, whether ſhe ſhould eat the forbidden 


fruit or not. It may reaſonably be aſked why the name of /erpeir 


is given to this being; but this is a ſubje& which does not at proſent 
lie in my way to conſider. It i is ſulficient to know, that, among the 
ancient nations, the ſerpent was an emblem of lite. The curie 
pronounced upon the ſerpent therefore, that it thould go upon is 
Helly and eat dult, was, that the vital pr: inciple of this world moulel 
be low and grovelling. never riſing farther than earthly things ; that 
it ſhould dettroy the very life it gave, : and finally be dettroy wi bee 
andther and more pure vital principe, viz. Jetus Chriſt. IIe te 
was repreſented by a ſerpent to the Jews; and, as I ſaid before, this 
creature was an emblem of life among all the ancient na: ions. 
Hence it becuue facred to Eſculapius the God of phyſic, and to 
tits Cay is taken, by ihe p 7 as the emblem of their ſcience. 
L 


„ rn giving Satan this triumph over the whole cre- 


(34-3 


have in this remark charged Mr. Paine with ſuppoſing hunſclt 
to be inſpired. I his ſcems to be an inconſiſtency, but is by no 
means uncommon among deiſtical writers. Lord Herbert, who 
wrote a bock in favour ot deiſm fome time ago, coul not be ſatiſ- 
fied unleſs he had a teſtimony from God that it was agreeable 19 
him; that is, unlets he had a reve/ation informing him that ware 
really was 9 revelation! Abfurd as this was, he pretends that h 
really got it; for, having ſaid his prayers, he was anſwered by * 
kind of a voice; which, "though it utterred neither ſpeech nor lan- 


guage intelligible by man, he took as a ſign of the divine concur- 


rence; and the book was publiſhed accordingly. Mr. Volney, in 
his treat iſe entitled the Ruins of Palmyra, hath preſented the world 


wih a ſyſtem of ſuch horrid nonſenſe, that Mr. Paine's treatiſe, bad 


as it is, looks like the wiſdom of Solomon in compariſon of it; yet 
even this monſtrous traſſi he could not publiſh without introducing it 
as brought from Heaven by a celeſtial ſpirit! Mr. Paine's inſpira- 
tion conſis in thoughts that bolt into his mind, nobody knows why 


or wherefore; and from thefe it ſeems he has derived almoſt all 


his knowledge. How he revonciles this with what he afterwards 


| lays, that al} human knowledge is derived from the fiars, 1 cannot 


imagkus. Alt is an idea, fays che (par: 169) I have rever loſt ſigh: 
f that all our know ledge of ſcience is derived from the revelations 


| (exhipred to our eye, and from thence to oar underfianding) which 


thoſe ſcveral planets, or worlds, of which our ſyſtem is compoſed. 
make in their circuit round the ſun.” From theſe paſſages, ve 
may, [think, very reaſonably conclude, that Mr. Paine is iafpired 
with ſcience and mechanical knowiedge, by the planeis and mn; for 
it ſeems he does not go the length of the axed ſtars; and v eh Eis 

theology by nuthing at all. That I may not, however, ſeem to in- 
fiſt too long on a ſubject which, were it nat for the felſ-tuff- 
Ci@:.Cy of cur author, would be below notice, I ſhali conclude with 
making ſome obſervations on his th Paragraph where he calls the 
10th Fialm a deifiical compoſi. jon. In what manner he has read 
this pſalm, I cannot conceive; but we certainly fnd there as much 
mention of revelation, as in any other part of Icripture. it is 
increſa.d, the /aw of the Lord is perfect, converting the fou! : 

ihe toftimury of te Lord is pure, making wite the ſimple; the 


<cmmundment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eres, Ac. N 
this be deiſm, it is plain that each Deiſt muſt believe hüntelf to have 


a perſonal jnrercourſe with the Deity, and thus, inſtead of ore re- 
| relation, 31 the; wik believe in an innumerable multitude of them. 


Mx. Pax E. 


en, one would tave ſuppoſed that the church mytho ogiſts would 
have beer rind enough io ſend him back again to the pit; or, it 
Mev had n © Gone this, that they would Faye put a mountain upon 
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ſide, and Maho:net into the bargain. 
of the bountitulneſs of the chrittian mythology ? ” 


him to give any anſwer. 
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kim (for they ſay that their faitk can remove a mountain) or put 
him under a mountain, as the former mythologiſts had done, to 
prevent his getting again among the women, and doing more mit- 
chief, Bur, inſtead of this, they leave him at large without even 
obliging him to give his parole. The ſecret of which is, that thev 
could not do without him; and after being at the trouble of mak— 
ing him, they bribed him to ſtay. They promiſed him Art, the 
ſews, a LL the Jews by anticipation, nine tenth of the world be— 
After this, who can doubt 


REMARK» 


As it is below any man to write nonſenſe like this, fo it is below 


Mu Parne. 


34. © Having thus made an inſurrection, and a battle in 
Heaven, in which none of the combatants could be either killed or 
wounded, —put Satan into the pit=let him out again—given him 
a triumph over the whole creation, —damned all mankind by the 
eating of an apple, theſe chriſtian mythologiſts bring the two ends 
of their fable together. They repreſent this virtuous and amiable 
man Jeſus Chriſt, to be at once God and man, and alfo the fon of 
God, celeſtially begotten on purpoſe to be ſacrificed, becauſe they | 
ſay, that Eve in her longing had eaten an apple.” 

| P.EMARK. 


Sri t we have the ſame nanſenſical mifrepreſentation. I know not 
whether our author takes his idea of a battle in Heaven from Mil- 
ton's Paradiſe Loſt, or from the 12th chapter of the Revelation. It 
ſeems moſt probably to be taken from the former. If from the 
kucer, however, | wult oblerve, that this battle, whuever it was. 
took place alter the aſcent of ow! Savidur into Heaven ; and aiter 
lohn wrote his Revelation. In the ftr't chapter of that bo we 
find the Apoſtle commande d to write the things which he ad teen. 
the things which are, and the things which hall be nercaſter. 121 
the beginning of the fourth chapter, ke FECLLVES A cal lo chine up 
10 Heaven, and he will be ſhown things witch zue be horvattor. 
The firſt three chapters therefore contain a1! os count has s 
given of things preſent; the reſt of the prophec, of! whien the 
war in heaven is a part, was all poſterior to John“, SITE In this 
paragtaph we have the ſtory of the apple twice rep tec, o gtcat 
is Mr Paine's inclination fur tautology; and. e202 line, will the 
tame wilful mifrepretentation as before; fo grow 5 s Ep ion 


to act in an unfair and uncandid manner. 
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( 35 } 
Ma. Pairxe. 


35. © PuTTIixG aſide every thing that might excite laughter 
by us ahſurdity, or deteliation by its profaneneſs, and confining 
ourfeives merely to an examination of the parts, it is impoſſib:e rg 
conceive a ſtory more Ecrogatory tothe Almighty, more inconſ”- 
Cit with his witeom, more : Contraciory to his power, than this 12. 


REM E. 


T Have already obſerved, over and over, that the flory to“ 
dy Air. Paine is by no means that of the fcripture. If he laugh: 
at the abfurcity of bis aun itory -- Or 18 diſguſted with its profane 


7 


nes, why did he not make it better? 
Ma. Paix, 


36. In order to make for it a foundation to rife upon, the in- 
ventors were under the neceſſity of giving to the being, whom they 
FR Satan, a power equally as great, it not greater, than they 

itribure to the Aimighty. They have not only given him the 
power of liberating himſelf from the pit, after what they call his 
zall, but they have made that power afterwards increaſe to infinity. 
Before this tall, they repreſent him only as an angel of limit ed ex- 
iſtence, as they repreſent the reſt. After his fall he becomes, tr 


_ their account, omnipreſent. He occupies the whole unmenſity c: 


race. f 
REMARK. 


l the former paragraph, after deciding in ſuch a peremptory 
manner on the demerit of this tory, one would have thouphrt tho: 


8e had done with it; but Mr. Paine feems never to he {arisfie.. 


with bis own arguments. After having beſtowed upon the doGtr::.. 
( his adverfaries, mitrepreſemed indeed by hiwlelf, all we 
© pts ets of folly, abſurdity, add piotaneneſs, le ſtill feems 15 
have 1CTgot ſomething; and therefore begins over again, as tho” 
nothing had been faid. The preſent paragraph begins with en! 
4115 epreſented accaunt of icripture, of which Mr. Paine ſeems to 
te 10 ford, and on which he appears to plume himtelf fo much 


T be latl part has indecd ſomething new, viz. That Catan is far 


10 te Ganipretent. 1 know not what opinions the people calle! 
iviytholugit's may entertain concerning bim, neither is it my buſi» 
riets to itquiie; but, if we may believe Satan's account cf himſc!f, 
in the beck of Jab, he © goes to and tro on the face of the earth, 

and walks wp an ad down in it.” I hate heard, however, that little 
cdi is duc to Satan bimfelt,ard therefore 1 would pay no regal 

to this account, cid I not fd it Cora: med by other paiages 6: 

Scripture. In te New Teften:cnt it is ſaid not only that he goes 

abem, bot that he gces about like a reg Lion. He is allo faii 

| | 1e 


t 
e 
2 

1 
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to be the prince of the b Wwers of the air, and the foirit that work - 

aughter e h in the children. of d:ſobe tience. Such omnipreſence therefore 
* ip a we aſcribe to the air, to that part orf it. whatever it is, that 19 

be rn tue immediate means of preferving our lite, ſuch may we allo af- 
| C'ibe to the devil, But this is by no means the omnipieſence of 


pris the Deity. According to this account, if we could tranſport our- 
9 ſ:ives beyond our terreſtrial atmotphere, we might reaſonably hope 
to be beyond the reach of the devil; hut it would not be fo with 
ry toll reſpect to the Deity, Of him it is aid. Whither mall I go from 
, hy Thy ſpirit? or wither jhall 1 fly from thy preſence? If I afceal 
. — into Heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in Hell, thou att 
TR there. If Itake the wings of the TI; and dwell in the utte:- 
mot: parts of the ſea, even there thy hand {hall hold me. If i fa 7 
ſurely the dar knels hall cover me, even the night ſhall be iz: 
about me.” It would much exceed the limits of this treatiſe 
he in- were i to enter into an inveſtigation, of the nature of evil n 
n they ] dran from the different parts of revelation. In general 1 cha! 
a they F only tay that I believe the creature called the Devil to be no other 
m ikc than that power | of life, whatever it is, that is difuizd over al! 
all his the ſurface of the gart, and by which our ſenſes and natural ex- 
unity, itence in this work abe preſerved. IIis angels are thote inferior 
C ex | povas by which the beauties of the creation are manifeſted either 
95 tr do our bodies or minds. As Jong as theſe powers excited in the 
wy Gt 


mind of man no thought contpary to the command of God, they 
continued to be angels of light; but when, by their interveation, 
| the mind of man was drawn aſide to love this world, and ro purfue 
Dory | the enjoyment of 1t rather than his maker, they became 4 b. [ 


thee believe therefore that every one of th ecreatedangels tell; and, as fur 
isEe., the holy angels, I believe them to be uncreal ed; the executive 
ine powers of the Deity himſelf; and the fame with that divine perfor: 
the in ſcripture, called the Holy 6%%¼. | have not room to give m. 
5.45 ;eaſons tor believing all this. I mentica it onze ſhew the in- 
the” menſe diſparity detu een what appears to me to bene Tue - 
0 tare doctrine and that let forth b Mr, Pine; aud way, koidin 
to he opinions that I do, I muſt always treat with 02:12 ve the 2113 
ach vonſenſe charged by Mr. Paine, on the SUITE 25 
Fai. Mor R. 3 
leg 9 | | 
ule ' #39. © Nor content with this Ce!Jeation of Satan, they revre(ern? 
elf, him os defeating by ſtratagem, in the hape of an animal of the 
th, creation, a!lthe power and wilden of the Alina: gy, They repr 
t le | ſent kim as having compelled the Almigity to rhe aired? vac 5 
10 either of furrenderiasg the Whale creation to the ZIVCTRINENT 27G 
6: to erelgnty of this Satan, or of capitu! lating f. Cc. its redeniption by 
VES coming down, upon. earth, and en übitinz Am una 4.796; : 
aid the tage of a man”. 
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33 ) 

| Remark. 

Waar has been remarked on the former paragraph will ſhow 
v.hy 1 look upon this as nnworthy of any notice. 

| | NIR. Paine: 

38. Hap the inventors of this ſtory told it the contrary way, 

that is, had they repreſemed the Almighty as compelling Satan to 

exhihit himjecf on a crols, in the ſhape of a ſnake, as a punith- 


ment for his new tranfgrefſion, the ſtory would have been 
leſs abfurd, leſs contradictory. But, inſtead of this, they make 


the tianſgreſſor triumph, and the Almighty fall.” 


REMARK. 


HE RAE Mr. Paine compliments himſelf on his wiſdom in finding 
out a better ſcheme of religion than what he calls the chriſtian ſyſ- 
tem. | ſhall only quote the words of Solomon, ** Seett thou a 
man wije in his 6%:n conceit ; there is more hope of a fo2/ than of 


Mx. PAINE. 


39. Tnar many good men have believed this ſtrange fable, 
and lived very good lives under that belief (for credulity is not a 
crime) is what I have no doubt of. In the firſt place they were 
educated to believe it, and they would have believed any thing 
elſe in the ſame manner. There are alſo many who have been fo 
enthuſiaſtically enraptured by what they conceived to be the infinite 
love of God to man, in making a ſacrifice of himſelf, that the ve- 


| hemence of the idea has forbidden and deterred them from exa- 


mining into the abſurdity and profaneneſs of the tory. The mere 
unnatural any thing is, the more is it capable of becoming the ob— 


ject of diſmal adnuration.“ 


Rea R Ks 


Now we have a piece cf downright nonſenſe. After having ſet 
forth the chriſtian religion in the mcſt atrecisus light, it turns ont 
at loſt an harmleſs tale, which any good man may believe, provided 


| he is brought up in the belief, without being a bit the worte. But 


if this be the cafe, if the chriſtian religion may be believed with- 
cut any harm, why is Mr. Paine at to much trouble to make us 
diſbelieve it? as it ſeems we would be no better though we became 
protelytes to his ſyſlem, if he has any. His ſentence that many 
have teen fo enthufiattically enraptured, &c. is abſolutely deſtitute 
of meaning. In ether words it is,“ Many have been ſo fond of the 
Gotpel that their love for it prevented them from from examining 
1s talſchoco ; thai is, any have believed it fo firmiy that 1c 
did not fcc ito be failſe” ! Did not our auikor know that thev 

Bs | | met 


1 


cliſbelie ve revelation. Let us ſuppoſe a poor girl ſeduced by one 


( 39 ) : 


muit believe the goſpel to be true, previous to their loving it? and 
nobody can belicve any thing without ſome evidence which ap- 
pears ſatisfactory to him, whatever it may do to others. I kno: 
not what he means by di/ma! admiration, and theretore cannot ſay 
any thing to his laſt ſentence. ns 5 


MR. PAINE. 


40. Bur, if objects for gratitude and admiration are our de- 
fire, do they not preſent themſelves every hour to our eyes? O, 
we not fee a fair creation prepared to receive us the inſtant we are 


| born—a world furniſhed to our hands that colt nothing? Is it we 


that light up the Sun ; that pour down the rain; and fill the earth 
with abundance? Whether we fleep or wake, the vaſt machinery 


of the univerſe ſtill goes o. Are theſe things, and the bleffing: 


they indicate in future, nothing to us? Can yur groſs feelings he 

excited by no other ſubjects than tragedy and juicide? Or, is the 

gloomy pride of man became to intolerable, that nothing can flat- 

ter it but a faciihze of the creator? | TT 
REMAREK. 


Thar the viſible creation is a witneſs of God's charadter Id 


not deny. The Bible tells that it is ſo; but the Bible is another 


witneſs, without which the language of creation would be abſo- 
lutely unintelligible, We know that the heat of the Sun cheriſhes 
us, but it alſo cheriſties the poiſonous Serpent and Scorpion to de- 


ſtroy us. The ſame Sun that brings to perfection the fruits of the 


earth, hatches the eggs of the Locuſts that devour them. The 
rain pours down and cauſes the earth to bring forth vegetables, 
but the inundation ſweeps away the abundance which the gentle 
rain had produced. Though the world be furniſhed to our hands, 
Mr. Paine muſt know very little of the world indeed, if, he does 
not know that it cofts people ſome trouble to maintain themſelves 


in it. Do we not fee, fays Mr. Paine, a fair creation prepared 


* 


to receive us the inſtant we are born?“ It may be fo; but how 
come the fair ſex to ſuffer fo much in this fair creation while they 
are bringing us into the world? Certainly their fufferiogs at thiz 
time are ſufficient to ſuggeſt ſome idea of cruelty in the being win 
inflicted them without any cauſe; for, according to Mr. Paine, it 
mutt have been without cauſe, if the woman had committed ny. 


tranſgreſſion. At leaft if theſe ſufferings are objects of adiniration, 


it mult have a little of the 4zſmal caſt in it; but, how far they are 
calculated to excite gratitude, thaſe who have felt them can heſt 
tell. With regard to the reception peeple meet with on their firſt 
coming into this world. it certainly cannot at all times indicate ei- 
ther goodnefs or beneſicence in the creator; ai l2ait to thoſe who 


of 
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ne of tnofe raſcals with which this fair creation abourds. She 
proves with child and te abandons her; ker friends turn their backs 


upon her, and the ſets off for ſome diſtant place. By the way the. 


is taken with the pains of child birth, a ſtorm comes on, and ſhe 
expires a few minutes after her child is born. Has this kelplets i in- 
tant, ſuppoſing it at that time to be capable of reſſection, any rea- 

ſon at all drawn draun frem what it ſees or feels, to conclude that 
it is a benevolent being who ru'cs the univerſe? Has it not the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons in the worki for thinking that he takes ↄleaſure in 
tormenting the innocent? How many infants who never did any 
harm, have ſuffered the moſt violent torments from diſeaſe? How 
many have been burnt, ſtabbed, or daſhed in pieces, by a race of 
mor ſteis calling themfelves men? How car Mr Paine reconcile 
this with his ideas of moral juſtice? If I diſbelieved the ſcripture” 
F am ſure I could not- There cannot be the ſmalleſt pretence of 


ihmorality, or of a diſtributian of rewards and puniſhments ac - 


cord ing to merit in this caſe. for the infants never had offended, 
vet they were puniſhed, while the molt grievous offenders eſcaped 
unhurt! 

Turzr is beſides, in this fair creation, ſomething vety like 


what is faid of our ſaviour laying down his life for the fins of his 
people, and ſuffering death that they might live. I am ſorry that 


Mr. Paine's abſolute want of methed in writing obliges me to anti- 


cipate him here, for it is not until his 82d paragraph that he tells us 
that moral juſtice cannot take the i innocent for the guilty, even it 


the innocent would otfer itſelf.” But how often is the innocent 


taken tor the guilty in this world? How many innocent ſheep, 
calves, oxen, &. have loſt their lives to ſupport thoſe who were 2 
peſt to the face of the earth? Are we to ſay that God is morally. 


unf uh in this world, and fuſt only in the next? Even this we can- 


not be allowed to ſay; for Mr Paine tells us that the conveniences ol. 


this world indicate future bleſſings. Whether by future bleſſings he 
means bleſſings in the next world, or incre of the fame kind in this, 
know not; but certain lam, that, furpofing myſelf an unbeliever 
af the goſpel, I have the very fame reaton to expect in the next 
world what J have met with in this. If 1 have led a life of miſery 
in this world, 1 can ezhect nothing eiſe in the next, becauſe God is 


unchangeabſe. 


TER difficulty in wich Mr. Paine is now involved, cant be 


removed but by accounting forthe introduction of ev! intothe crea- 


rion formed originaliv by a pe rſeRly good and benevolent be: ng, 
who has no pleaſure in deteroving, or giving pain to any ot 
kis creatures. The fy/ution of this cificuliy hath exerciſed the 
wits of mankind in all ages, ard hulr. Paine, by atteiupting to keep 
it out of fight (for he rakes not the leaſt notice of it in any part of 
his work) indirectly "was that he cannot folve it. To me the f0- 
lation is obvious, and depends on the following * 

. Tur 


3 


it. Tre Deity, having life in himſelf eſgentizliy, and being tiie 
author of it originally to all created beings, is to chein, at all period: 
of „1 exiſtence, the ſame fountain and fource of life that he was 
at firſt. | 

2. WHATEVER intermediate beings may be uſed, as means for 
the ſupport of any creature's life, ſtill their dependence on God is 
ultimately as great as at firſt, The ſcripture therefore {peaks true, 
when it tells us, that life ies in God's favour ;” and that man 
thall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedet!: 


out of the mouth of God.” | 


3- Gov, having infinite power, hath alſo infinite wiſdom. and 


happineſs. As he is more powerful than any creature, { is a. 


wiſer than any creature, and more happy than any creature. 


4. Gop acts always according to his wiſdom, and his hap- 
pineſs ariſes from this mode of action. 


5. Tut wiſdom of a creature being inferior, and of a differer“ 
kind from that of God, it is impoſſible that it can act in a manne. 
ſimilar to the deity. 5 55 

6. Gas is inviſible to all created beings. | 7 

7. As God is inviſible to created beings, he cannot be an objec: 
of their love; for we can love nothing which we cannot ſee. Ihe 
viſible creation hath numberleſa beauties which rivet out hearts tc. 
it, to the neglect of the Deity, becauſe we cannot ſee him. 

8. Fon this capacity in creatures to ſee one another, ano 
their incapacity to ſee God; ariſes a perverſe kind of wifdom, by 
which their love is directed to themſelves, or to one another, ana 
nat to God. Hence they act in a manner totally diſſimilar to the 
＋ the conſequence of which is pain, miſery, and death, inſtead 
of life. 

9 le God gives a lav to any creature, the keeping of that law 
mult be for the good of the creature itſelf, and not to make any 
addition to the happineſs of God; for this is impoſſible. 

10. Tus law of God always muſt be calculated to direct the 
wiſdom of the creature in ſuch a manner as to produce 2 ſimilarity 
of action between God and the creature. 5 

11. Tnis ſimilarity of action conſiſts, when man is ſolitary, in 
putting an abſolute confidence in God, and uſing the means of 
ſubſiſtence as merely ſubordinate creatures, entirely deſtitute of 
virtue, but what God gives them. When in ſociety, the ſimilarity is 
extended to doing juftice, loving mercy, &c. not forgetting the 
former, that man does not live by bread alone, &c. 

12. Ie the creature believes the word of God, when he gives this 
law, it will act according to it; if not, it will act according to its 
own unaſſiſted wiſdom. In the former caſe it will live, in the latter, 
it will die. The fcripture therefore ſpeaks true, when it ſays, The 
juſt ſhall live by his faith.“ | | 

13. Ir is not natural for creatures to believe the word o God, 

1 | becavle 
E. 
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Eecauſe their ſenſes continually direct them to other creatures, and 
not o God, as capable of giving life and happineſs. This diſpofi- 


tion is univerſal and incurable ; and therefore the ſcripture is true 


« there is none that doeth good and finneth not, 13 


when It ſays 
not one” 

14. Accoa pix to the principles already laid down, if God 
creates beings of higher and lower orders, the former, ſeeing only 
their own perfections, and that al other creatures are inferior to 


them, will be inicxicated with their own beauties, they will put 


confidence in themſelves and not in God; and, if they have any in- 


terference with inferior creatures, they will entice them to do 
the ſame ; and the latter will naturally yield to their temptations, 
The fin of the higher orders of creatures therefore will be pride ; 

cf the lower orders idalatry. The ſcripture therefore again ſpeaks 


true, when, mentioning the fall of the devil, it ſays, Thine heart 


was lifted up in thee by reafon of thy beauty; ;” and, ſpe king of 
the fall of man, it tells us, that he beleved the word of the devil, 

that life might be had by the mere enjoyment of a creat ure, 
in oppoſition to what God had ſaid. 

15. Inus all creatures are, and muſt be, by nature, eſſentially 
egi. j. e. they have in their nature a principle, which draws them 
afde from Ged, and which, by its continual operation, makes them 
aQ in a way entirely unlike him. This principle is the inferior 
kind of wiſdom we poſſeſs, ariſing from our preſent faculties of per- 


ceptiop. Theſe muſt therefore be deſtroyed, and others put in 
their recom, before we can act in ſuch a manner as to enjoy life. 


"The way tc true /ife, therefore, muſt, to every MIT; lie through 
death 3 

Tu us far I have thought proper to lay down, in as few words 
as I could, ile fcripture dectrine of the introduction of evil into this 
tyi'ew, an event which did not happen from any determination 
or arbitrary purpoſe of the Deity ; nor from any permiſſion, which 
cc.uld have been at pleaſure withhcld ; but was a neceffary reſult 


of the difference between the Deity MF his creatures. A difference 


which could rot have been removed originally, unleſs a crearute 
bad been made cqual to God; which it is a contradiction to ſup- 
poſe ; or, aſter the creature had become ſubject to evil, by the 


Deity hin.felf aſſuming us nature, and beitowing his faculties upon 


it, Both tkefe poſitions are expreſsly ſet forth in ſcripture, Con- 
cerning the int r. duction of evil it is ſaid, that the creature was made 


ſuhject to vanity, not a u, but by reaſon of him that hath ſub- 


126ted the ſame in hope.“ This is the very thing that J have juſt 

lad in other words; and with reſpect to our being inveſted with the 
divine ſaculties, it is faid, in as many words, that we are made 
partakers of the divine nature.“ How this inveſtiture takes place 
through the death and reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt maſt be conſidered 
when Mr. Paine thinks proper to inveſtigate the internal evidence 
of theſe points. Let us therefore go on w ith his performance. a 
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Mx. Pat NE 


41. “ know that this bold inveſtigation will alarm many. butt 
would be paying too great a compliment to their credulity to for- 
hear it upon that account: the times and the ſubject demand it ta be 
done. The ſuſpician, that what is called the theory of the chriſtian 


Church is fabulous, is becoming very extenſive in all countries z 


and it v ilk be a conſolation to men ſtaggering under that ſuſpicion, 
and doubting what to believe and what to diſbelieve, to fee the 
ſubjeR freely inveſtigated. I therefore pa's on to an examination 


of the books called the Od and New Teſtament.” 


REMARK. 


I x this paragraph we have another inſtance of that riiculous 
ſelf-ſufficiency ſo often ditplayed by our author. Eis pamphlet, it 
ſeems, is to make an alarm a'nong mankind ! I affure him, for one, 
that it hath not alarmed me; and 1 am convinced that every reader, 
who peruſes with attention wht I have faid, will give me credit 
when I ſay that 1 am not alarmed. If a general diſbelief of the 
ſcripture prevails, I am ſorry for it, for the ſake of theſe unbeitevers 
themſelves, not on any account of my own; for their diſb:let 
cannot affect me. For thoſe who doubt what to believe and diſbelieve, 
Mr. Paine has ſet forth no object. He has indeed attempted to take 
from them the only ſolid ground of comfort which any nun can 
have; and has put nothing in its place. He may inveſtigate as 
much as he pleaſes, without any fear of diſturbing my tranquillity ; 
and therefore I amvery willing to paſs on with him to an exanunation 
of the Ol.t and New Teſtament, | 


Ms. | paixk » 


42. Tuese books, beginning with Genel, and endingwith Re 
velations (which by the bye is a book of riddles that requires à Fe” 
velation to explain it) are, we are told, the word of God. Its 
therefore proper for us to know who told us fo, tit we may kao 
what credit to give to the report. The anſwer to this queſtion is. 
that nobody can tell ; excepting that we tell one a7ther U. The 
cate, however, hiſtorically appears o be as fyzllows® 


RE MARK 


Tuts, it ſeems, is the beginning of out inveſtig ion; and a wv 
one it certainly is. Ahſtracting from his ſnecr at the book of Kev -- 
lation, it may be ſet forth in the following wares: „Certala 300K » 
we are %% are the word of (31. Who 11 us 0 ? Noni 
Moſt admirahly inveſtigated inder However ir ſeems, e ae to 
have the lame iaveiligation, or anothes as 200d, in an hitarical mar- 
aer. Let us then hear it. 
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MA PAIN E. 


43. „Wen the church mythologiſts eſtablihed their ſyſtem, they 
collected a 15e writings they could find, and managed them as they 
pleaſed. It is a matter altogether of uncertainty to us, whether 
iuch of the writings as now appear under the name of the Old and 
New Tetlament, are in the ſame {tate in which thoſe collectors ſay 
they found them; or vwiciher they added, altered, abridged, or 
dreſſed up. 45) 


ReMmaRrks 


Hen we have ſuch a piece of nonſenſe as would tempt us to 
chink the author u compos. What does he mean by ſaying that 
they collected al! the writings they could find? Did they make a 
general collection of all the writings upon every ſubject that they 
ould find or what writings were they which were collected? where 
wvcre they before, ur what had difperſed them? Theſe writings, 
thus colledted, were managed as the collectors pleaſed. But how 
wig they pleaſe to manage them? Mr Paine can give no anſwer, 
ie does not even know whether they did any thing with them or 
not. His whole paragraph therefore is properly expreſſed by the 
following nonſenſical ſentence. Unanown writings were collected 


by unknown perſons, by them managed in anwn#n9wn manner; and 


it is #::known 19 me whether they managed them ia ary munner 
or not.“ | Rs | EC 


Ma. Paine. 


41. „Be this as it may, they decided by ware, which of the books, 
cut of the colleRion they had made, ſhould be the word or Gop, 


dd which ſhould not. They rejected ſeveral; they voted others 10 
v2 dubtful, ſuch as the books called the Apocrypha; and thoſe books 
which had a majority of votes, were voted to be the word of God. 


Iiad they voted cikerwiſe, all the people, fince calling themſelves 


chriftians, had believed oiherwite ; for the belief of the ene comes 
1:cm the vote of the other. Who the people were that did alli ill ia, 
we know ryihng of; they called inemfelyes by the general name of 
the chuteh; and this is all we know of the matter.“ | 


RrMARER. 


1uis paragraph proceeds in the ſame unknown ſtyle with the 
U iert, an is unworthy of more asimadverfion. 

MR. PAIN E. 

46. * As we Fave no other external cridence or authority for be- 
 bieviag thete books o be the word of Gd, than what I have men- 
tiened, wWhick is 12 EVICELCE r authofity a 4 I, Iccme, in the gext, 

pace 
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place, to examine the internal evidence contained in the books 
themſelves.” | | | | 
REMARE. 


In the beginning of this paragraph our author ought to have told 
us whom he meant by the we. He ſhould have ſaid we Dei; tor 
wwe, the believers f the goſpel, have a good evidence even of the ex- 
ternal kind. Before I proceed, therefore, with Mr. Paiae, to conſider 
the internal evidence which the books themfelves afford, I ſhall 
recount ſome particulars of the former. With regard to the books 


of the Oli Teſtament then, the evidence of their antiquity, and 
that they formerly were called the word of God, reſts with the Jews. 


They have in all ages appealed to them as the foundation of their 


religion. The Jews exiited before there was any chriſtian church; 
| for we find them mentioned by ancient authors. They were viſited 


by Alexander the Great, who ſaw the ſame prophecy of Daniel that 
we have now. Daniel himſelf lived in the time of Cyrus, and be- 


fore it, at the very commencement of profane hiſtory, Before that 


we muſt have recourſe to the books called the word of God them- 
felves, or be in total ignorance upon this ſubjeQ; for we have no 
other ſource of intelligence. The books of the Old Teſtament 
therefore have been called the word of God by the Jews ever ſince 
the commencemeat of profane hiſtory, and before it. Now, with 
regard to the New Teſtament, we find the chrittians mentioned in 


| hiſtory under the reizn of Nero, who preſecuted them; and the 


New Tettament itſelf tells us that Chriſt was born in the time of 
Auguſtus. The firſt chriſtians profeſſed their belief in the ſame ſa- 
viour that we do; they called him the fon of God, and believed him 
to be a divine perſon. The books of the New Teſtament are men- 
tioned by thoſe called the Fathers,and were ſuppoſed, by the earlieſt 
of thoſe wiiters, to be the word of God. From the early date of 
ſome of t hoſe wiitings, it is probable that the New Teſtament w2s 
all written within 100 years aſter cur Saviour was born; and this 


ve know muſt have been the caſe if the books were written by thole 


who attended Chriſt in his life time. Of the facred books therefore 
we have as much hiſtorical evidence as the nature of the thing will 
admit of; and there i: no reaſon at all io ſuppoſe that they contain 


any thing now, that they did not contin in the earlieſt ages. Now, 


tor the internal evideact. 
- Mn. Parte. 


45. In the former part of this eſſay, have ſpoken of reye- 
latlon. I now proceed with that ſubject, tor tac purpole of apply. 
ing u to the backs 1d queiiion,” | : : | 
47. * REVELATION 453 a COmMUNICUION o! fome: wag, which 
the per. n, to won that is tevezjed, did not kung betore. For 
if I hate Coge a thing, or teen it dane, it needs no rærelztion io 

tell 


( 46 ) 


e me have done it, or ſeen it, nor to enable me to tell it o 
t write it.“ | | 


REMARK. 
Teure is the definition we formerly had of revelation, only al- 
xeuee for the worſe. Fo rmerly it was a communication lrom God 


t man; — now it (eems it is any communication to man, whether 
d be the author of it or not. The laſt part of the paragraph 


z tape! uou. and Tiger to the laſt degree. We all know that we 


need aot be told cf what we know already, and Mr. Paine might 
ive faved himfelf the trouble of writing it. 


Mae. PalNE- 


48. **Reve LATION, therefore, cannot be applied to any 
thing done upon earth, of which man is himſelf the actor or the 
Dirne fs > und conſequently all the biſterical and anecdotal part of 
"ie Bible, which is almoſt the whole of it, is not within the mean- 
ü and compals vf the ward revelation, and therefore is not the 
ward of God. = 


8 


Tuer are in this pamphlet a number of ſentences ſo exqui- 
*rely abfurd, aud fo totally unlike the work of a rational being, 


tat I am entirely at a lots to account for their appearance. No- 


thing can be more abfurd than aur author's aſſertion in this para- 

Sraph, that man cannot be an aQor in revelation, or a witneſs of 
it. It Ged des any thing upon earth, and, man ſees that 
ne, is he not as cap? ble of being a witneſs of this as of any 
Aung elſe? Dor inſtance when the diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt faw 
* iCUCH a time, blind, ot deaf man, and that perſon inftanta- 
az ritx retiored to the uſe of his facultics, were they not as com- 
DLC pc's ad of that fact as any other? Again, it God inſpires 

e man th a knowledge of fomethins wl. ich man could not have 

«fe. bs lis Cun natural faculties, and then orders him to 80 
et to the ret, is not this man an ar in the reveiation, 
43 We zs a Nilnels of ut ? 


Mx. Paing. 


Tx -- 


a7 nE x Sampſon ran of with the gates of Gara, if ever 
Ee Qi fo and wh eber he did or not is nothing to us) or when he 
„Hue is Delllah, ot caught his foxes, or did any thing elfe, what 
d hevclurion to 09 unh theſe things? if they were facts he 
ne tell then winteltf; or his fecretary, if he kept one, conld write 
ec, it they dete wortheithes telling or writing, and if they were 
etws, Fe 2 Ie n Ceviyu net make them tiue; and whether true cr 
Cet, we 47.0 rh ct tlie wiler ELO the detter for Knowing 4 
| | aca 


rw.” 0. 


wry FF 


vious reaſons, 


(49-1 


When we contemviate the immenſity of that Being who direQs and 
governs the incomprehenſible wHoLE ; of which the urmott bes 
of human fight can diſcover but a part, we ought to feel ſhame wt 
cailing tuch pal:ry ftories the word of God.” 


RE MARK. 


Tus paragraph is ſo very unlike Mr. Paine's ock ware, 


that lam much inclined to doubt his being the author of tue 


pamphlet. The work is indeed fo weak, fo filly, and fo uncandi i, tha 
cannot helpthinking it rather a piece vamped up by the Landna 
bookſellers, and impoſed upon the world as a work of Mr. Paine, 


But, be this as it will, Mr. Paine, or the author who perſonates him, 
ought to have conſidered Sampſon as a patriot, divinely raited up. 


and endowed with ſupernatural ſtrength, to ſhow the ſuly amd 
mean fpirited I{raclites what a ſhame it was for them to be in ſab- 
jection to tyrants, and how eaſily their God could deliver them, 
and certainly would do bo, if they would return to hun, and exert 
themſelves. But, 1 forbear to enlarge upon this ſubject, for od. 


Mx. Paix E. 


so. As to the acgunt of the greation, with which the bon nf 


Geneſis opens, it has all the appearance of being a tradition watch 


the liraclies had among them before they came into Eyvpt ; ang, 
after their departure from that country, they put it at tlie head 4; 
their hiſtory ; without telling, as it is moit probable they did nes 


know, how they came by it. The manner in which the 2ccoom 


opens, ſhows it to be traditionary. It begins abruptly, fr is no- 
body that ſpeaks. It is nobody that hears. It is wigdrefie] to no- 
body. It has neither firſt, fecond nor third perton. It has every 
criterion of being a tradition. It has no voucher. Moſes does not 
take it upon himſelf by introducing it with the formalicy that he 
does on other occaſions, ſuch as that of ſaying, ** The Lord /pake 
unto Moſes ſaying,” | 


REMARK: 


Now our author has recourſe again to his v24rmws work. The 
Iſraelites did not &now whete they had their account of the crea- 
tion. What a pity, that Mr. Paine was not there to tell them that 


it was a tradition! But they put it at the head of their hiſtory. 


Where would this intolerable author have had them 19 put nt? 
The account of the creation places ii ſelf naturally at the head of 
all hiltories ; or would Mr. Paine have them to begin at the pre- 
ſent time, and write backward to the creation? N, | perceive 
is alſo a very active perſonage with Mr. Paine. 52. , according 
to him, collected the ſcriptural writungs ; n abridged or alrer- 
ed them; nbody voted them to be ihe word of God. MNobacy 


1 Pike 
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ſpake the account of the creation; nobody heard it; and yet, it 


ſeems, ſomebody has put it in print. Thus far Mr. Paine only 


ſpraks nonſenſe ; but when he ſays it has no voucher,” he tells 
a falſehood. It has ?avs vouchers. One is God himſelf u ho ſpoke 
it ; the other ike creation nſelf as it now ſtands. This I have 


already ſhown, that the idea ot the world being created coul not 


have entered the human mind. There could not be a men to wit - 


neſs the act; and all the accounts that have been fabricate! by 


man have this monſtrous defect, that they make the world con- 
il ruct itſelf. The account therefore is one voucher ot its own 
truth; the exiſtence of the thing created is another voucher. I hus, 
the wiitten cr printed account we have that God ſaid Let there 
be light, and there was light,“ is one voueher; the light which we 


ſee is another. Had the world continued in darkneſs, indeed we 


might have ſaid that a voucher was wanted. 
Mx. Patne. 


51. Wu it has been called the Moſaic account of creation, I 


am at a loſs to conceive. Moſes, I believe, was too good a judge 


of ſuch ſubjeRs, to put his name to that account. He had been 
_ educated among the Egyptians, who were a people as well {killed ia 
ſcience, particularly aſtronomy, as any people of their day; and the 
filence and caution that Moſes obſerves, in not authenticating the 
account, is a good negative evidence, that he neither told it, nor 
believed it. The cafe is, that every nation of people has been 
world- makeis, and the Iſraelites had as much right to ſer up the 
trade of world making as any of the reſt ; and, as Moſes was not an 
Iſraelite, he might not chuſe to conttradict the tradition. The ac- 


count, however, is harinleſs; and this is more than can be faid for 


many other parts of the bible.” 
P.z AAER. 


In this paragraph we have one of thoſe marvelous ſentences, 
which fo ſtronziy charaQeriſe Mr. Paine's pamphlet. Moſes, he 
ſays, was too gd a judge of ſuch ſubjects to put his name to the 
ſcripture account of the creation. What ſubjeRs does he mean? 
Is any man upon earth a judge of the creation of worlds? The 
Egyptians were ſh illed in aftroncmy,our axthar tells us, and Moſes was 


educated among them. I believe hin; but did this enable either him 
or them to Create the world, or io know how it was done? The 
. wreiched and pit iful productions of Mr. Whiſton, the Count de 


Buffon, Dr. Hutton of Edinburgh, and others who pretend to give 


theories of the earthy, as the; are called, are an evident proof of the 


incapacity of nan to inveſtigate the ſubject of creation. All of theſe 
pretended Philofophers have fallen into the error of the ancienc 
heathens, viz. hat of fay:og that the world made itſelf. They tell 
| | | us 
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us, that it was forme} by the powers which naw exiſt in it, gravity, 
attraction and repulſion, &c. But will fuch people (ay; that, by 


layirg down the wheels of a clock or watch in ditorder, theſe 


powers ever did, or could put them in a proper order? Yet, na 
looaer are they properly adjuſted to one another, than the very 


powers of gravity, elaſticity, &c. which could do nothing betore, 


keep the machine in motion. If then thele powers cannot even put 
in proper order the wheel of a common machinz, hen Ince Gits 
ordered, how can any man fuppoſe that they would be able to pur 
n proper order the materials of the whole world, wien in con— 
tation 2 The Scripture account of the creation is plain and limpl2, 

fr tells us that G:d made the world; but, as to the manner in WIC 
it was made, it is abtolurely lent. Indeed it is evident chat „ 
tne world wwas made muit reinain for ever as great a fheret as 49ww it i- 


male. Vere we to pore and ſtudy fromthe day of our birth e that 


of our Gcath we couid not comprehend the manner in which a hair 
of our head exilts at preſent, How then can any man pretend to 
no the manner in which all things were made originally? 

Is is got true that Moſes refufes to authenticate the Scripture 
20count of the creation. He did authenticate it remarkabiy when 
he brought the two tables of the commandments from the mount. 
I the fourth of theſe commandments it is ſaid, ** For, in fix days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the fea, and all that in them is,“ 
c. If Moſes therefore enjoined the belief of this account of the 
creation to his people, and if it was written on ſtone by God hin 
ſelf, what more authenticity can any thing have? 

IT is not true that the Iiraelites ſet up to be workd-makers; they 
ſaid that C made the world. The ancient and modern heathens, 
indeed, who knew not the power of God, have invented ſyſtems of 
world-making, each of them more abfurd than thoic that went be- 
fore it. In — manner Mr. Paine has found out that Moſes 

vas mt an Ifraelite, | know not. Surely this wants a voucher as 
mach as the account of the Creation. 


Mx. Parxe. 


52. WnexEkveEr we read the obicene ſtories, the voluptuofis 


Jehanekaries. the crue! and torturous executions, the unrelenting r 


vindictiveneſs, with which more than half the Bible is filled, ic 
would be more confiitent that we called it the word of a demon, 
than ihe word of Gud. It is a nen of wickedneſs thai hastsrved 
ro corrupt and brutalize mankind ; and, for ny Own Fart! gncercly 
gelett it, as | deteſt every thing that is cruel. 


REMARK». 


Ox this paragraph { Hall only obſerve, that Mr, Paine, now deſ- 
titure of argument, ts obliged o have recovrſe to that fifty method 


commonly in nie, of calling againſt his ad yo! fartes, and 0 Ming then 
1. 4NIES 
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nantes. What care I, or what cares any perſon who believes the 
Bible, whether Mr. Paine deteſts it or not? We know he deteſts it, 
or he would not have written againſt it. When he ſays that i: 
tends to corrupt mankind, we know that he ſpeaks a falſehocd; 


hecauſe it currects vice and — — in ourſelves. If it gives an 


N ory of mankind, that mult in part be an hiſtory of vices, becaute 
nothing but vice is to be ſound among them. 


MR. PAIN. 


63. V ſcarcely meet with any thing, a few phraſes exeepted, 
but wat deſerves either cur abhorence or our contempt, till we 


come tothe miſcelianegiis pairs of the Bible. In the anonymous 


blications, the Plains, ard the book of Job, more particularly 
11 the kate”, vehnda gt det of clevated ſentiment reverentiallv 
ivoken of the power and benignity of the Almighty ; but they 
tand in nc niger rank than many other compoſitions on | fila: 
ti b:cQs, as w ell before that time as ſince. 


- 


RERMARK. 


Tr {5 painful to anſwer Ji linglgute and nonſenſe when ſo often 


Tepeited, ir the Bibie is fo difguſting and contemptible, Mr. Paine 
caught tte hare pointed cut an f thote Gilguſting paſſages at leaft. In 


Jens PETS: of the Fivie be cwrs that the power and benignity or 


ne Pei'y is reverentially ſpoken cf. I ſay that it ſpeaks reveren- 
hy of the Deity in all places. But even here our author cannot 
expe his ſentiments wihout nonſenſe. The book of Job, i: 
"$&£113$,.1s not ſu perior to Man other com poſit ions an familar ſubjects. 
haz bub cs docs he know Vnilar to the power and benignity ct 
te Almigluy? | know of nene; nor can there be any, becaute 
Hot; is pere lhe Col Theſe compeſitions it ſeems were beer. 
ine time of Job eas well as fince. Does Mr. Paine knew when 00 
lived? If he dcs he thoutd have told us, as well as produced fine 
1 the ccnpgcſtiars. | have beard that Jeb vas cotemporary v 


cles, ot even betore him WW hat com poſit ions, written Leere this 


e, may UE in Nr. Iaine's poſſeſſion, 1 cannot imagine. 
Ma. PAIN E, 
10 : 


54. 7 tr proverbs, u hich are ſaid to be Solomon's, tho' molt 
vrobally a colicetion, (becauſe they diſcover a knowledge of lite, 
„Dich i * tustian excluded him from knowing, are an inftzuctive 
(alle of Uthics. They are inferior in keennets to the p. Werbe 

&f the Sn4njarde, and not more wiſe and ceconomical than thoic o 
ie Amneican Franklin.“ 

REMARK. 

Gu sr acceſs Solomon had to know life, he does not pre- 
tend, 101 Gu lis killgrians pretend, that he Cerived his knowledge, 
28 


17 


as men commonly do, from their own experience, bu from God; 
who knows every thing relating to life, I know not thote proverbs 
of the Spaniards ſet up by our author i in oppoſit ion to the prov et 58 
of Solomon; nor am I acquainted with thote of Franklin. Solo- 
mon has ſaid more than I practiſe, fo that J have no 0c24itn to 5 
farther, But, with reſpett both tothe Spaniard: an 10 F rank 1, if 
is plain that they migbt derive benefit from Solo:non's vor ets, bur 
he could derive none from theirs; In point of merit ther-tore ther 
mult fall Hort of him even though their works were equa! z wit ca, 


dowever, do not believe. 


Ma. Pat 1 2 


ge. Axl the remaining parts of the Bible, generally knywn 
dy the name of the prophets; are the works of the fewith poers, 
and itinerant preachers, who mixed poetry, anecCote, and Jevo- 
tion together; and thoſe works ſtill retain the ait and Byle of poe - 
try, though in tranſlation. 

| Whos Taz is not throughout the whole book, called the 
Bible, any word that defcribes to us what we call a poet, nor any 

word that deſcribes what we call poetry- The caſe is, that the 
ic prophet, to which latter times have athxed a new idea, was 
the Bible word for poet? ; and the word propheſying meant the art of 
making poetry. It alſo means the art of playing poetry to a tune, 
upon any inſtrument of muſic. 

55. Wer read of the propheſying with pipes, tabrets, and 
horns. Of propheſying with harps, plalteries, with cymbals; and 
with every other inftrument of muſig then in faſtuon. W ere we 
now to ſpeak of propheſying with a "ddl, or with a pipe and ta- 
bor, the expreſſion would have no meaning, or would appear ric - 
culous, and to ſome people contemp ptidle, becauſe we have chang⸗ 
ed the meaning of the word. 


RE MAR, 


| nave tranſcribed theſe three paragraphs in conjunttion, be: 
cauſe each of them contains part of the ſame ſubject, ant they 
ought not to be ſeparated. Our author's idea of propheſying bein: 
the ſame with the art of making poetry, is entirely new to me; but 
when he talks of playing poetry to a tune, I muſt confeſs, he 
goes beyond my underſtanding I can indeed conceive how people 
could roar poetry through a ſpeaking trunpet, or perhaps theou zh 


2 hon“; but how a fidler or flute player could make it out upon 
bis 3 it reinains with our author to explaia. On theſe 
| paragraphs 


® Fee the trial of Hunny Gunny; waive ae love on nan ce 
of a French Horn gi ving 6 evidence, ſr the Crown, in petry 
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paragrapi.s there are ſome notes, containing ſpecimersof Mr. Paine's 
poetry or prophecies; but] forbear to tranſcribe them, left the rea- 
Cer jhovid think that he prophefred by an evil {pirit ; for he cer 
tainly performs his part very be.ly. | 


MR. PAIN E. 


58.“ We are told of Saul being among the prophets, and alto 
that he propheficd; but we are not told what y propoefied, nor 
what he propbeſicd. The cafe is, there was nothing to tell; for 
thctc prophets were a company of muſicians and pocts ; and Sau! 
ioincd in the concert; and this was called propheſyriig.” | 


RE MARE. 


Nr. Parny bas Areſſed up this Cory fo well, that were it not 


= 


for a {mall contradiction, one would think that be had been actually 
preſent, and ſeen the whole. The contradiction is, that, though 
torh Saul and the propne's propheſied, yet there was av 
bing ta tell. Surely if they mace any poetry, the poetry could 
have been told. If, like fore of Nir. Paine's prophecics, it ln: 


no meaning. or was played upon a ficdle, yet it had evrds, or tlie 


jaltcument bad mores which produced either harmony or dilcort ; 
and we might at Icaſt have been told the name of the tunes they 
pfaved ? | 1 05 | 


Ma. Parve. 


<q. © Tax account given of this atrair in the book called Samue! 
„hit Saul met a ccm of prophets 5 a whole company. of 
n . 2 , : U 1 * « ? . 

chern: coming doun with a pfaiterv, a iabret, a pipe and a harp, 


nd that they prophetied, and that he propictied with them. Bus 


N appears aſter warde that Saul propheſied badly; that is, he pe- 


* 


ume leis part badly ; for it is faid, that an evi ſpirit froth 
ed came upon Saul, and he propheiied.“ 


REMARK. 
Tc © ou from impoſllble for this author to write without cithen 
no tenſe or Patrepreſentation The patiuge, to which he alludes; 
3; in the 10th chaprer of Il. Samuel, and runs thus, After that 
taou ſhalt come tothe hill of Ged, where is the garriion of the 
Fintiftipes ; anden thall come to pats, when thou art come thither 
to the city, that thou ſhalt meet a company of prophets coming 
<oven from the high place, with a pfaltery, and a tabrer, and « pipe 
and a harp betore them, and they thall propheſy : and the Spirit 
of the Lord will come upon thee, and thou thalt propheſy with 
them, and ſhalt be turned into another man.” Now from this paſ- 
{ace it is moſt evident, that the prophets themſelves had neither 
plaltery, tabret, pipe nor harp, They went win a band of 


| pn 


e's 
ca- 


(43 


mulie detore them, as our ſoldiers do; and ui appears that the 


muſic carried before the prophe ts had the lame eifect upon item 


ju their way, that the military muſic nas, Or 1s Gelienud to have, 
upon the loldiets in theirs, The anlicary mull raiſes the ſpirit«, 
and calls forth the martial ardour of i- ie who leur * 89 did 
the muſic, cirried beſhre the Prophets, exc: ie within them the di— 


vine fervour which brougiut on the power o proper. ». Oiths 


we have an example in th cate of Eliha, ho n 1 24 by je- 


horatu concerning the face of himſclt, ſehetlagllat, and the king 
of Edom, made che tollowing reply. ” Az ihe 1 4.270 of ho! s liveth 
before whom | tand, ſurely, were it not that 1 tegrril the pre- 
ſence of Jehthaphat the king of Judah, [ would not lock trware 
thee nor ice ther. But now, bring me a minitrel. Au it came 
to paſs, IP the minſtrel played, the hand of the Iord cane up 

On him.” nus we lee + what was the nic of 24 ſte to the ancient 
prophets; bus now ler us fee Whether Eliha, when intpired by 
the ſpirit of prophecy, maye poetry without any meaning, or Whe- 
ther, in piain p! ole, he told them what they were to 4 3, and what 
was to happer. the prophecy then is as follows * Thus ſait li 
the Lord, nuke this valley full of ditches; for, thus faith the 
Lord, ye fhia!l not fee wind, neither thall ye ſes rain ; yet tha: 

valley ſhall be filed with water, that ve may drink, both ve and 
your exttie, and your bealts. And this is but a light thing in the 
ſighi of the f.ord: He will deliver the Moabites aily into you” 


kind. Ani ye thail ſmite every tenced city, ana every ChBice 


City, and thn! jeſt every good! tron, and ftop ali y eils of water, ani 
war every good piece of land . The ccompliihmerr 
ol this prophecy! is related in the following words. And it cane 
to paſs, in the morning, when the mcat offering was offeral, that 
chold there came water ty th: way of Edom, and the wholc 
country was lilled with w ater,” Fc. It is moſt evident therefore, 
that the office of the prophets was not to compoſe unmeani: 
poetry, hut to declare tome of the purpoſes of God, which, ien 
out the, could not have been kn.a until they wele auccon- 
p!:ihed. | 
" On this paragraph our author has the following note. © 1: 
thote men, who call themſelves divines and commentators, eve 
ton! of puzzling one erupts , "_ them to conteſt the meaning 
of the firit part ol th phraſe, an devil ſpirit of God” I keep 19 
my text. 1 k ceplo the meaning 7 the word prophety.” T hough 
either Ane nor nao a, | thall eaſily fer aſide this difficulty 
it any there be in the cafe, I is explained in the following worde 
&f the Sth Plaim. © With the pure thou wilt ſhow thy felt pure 
and with the frouerd thou wilt ſhow thyſelf troward.“ The opt 
ration of the . of Goch upon the miad of man produces wh: 
we call conſcience. L,cery one knows the difference between a g 
and evil _— 5 that Ithe former gtves happineſs, th. 
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jatter torment. Both proceed from the ſame God; the former is 
a good, and the latter an eve ſpirit from him. When Saul obey- 
ed the counnands of God, he was made happy by the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy, and no doubt propheſied concerning the bleffings which 


God would beſtow upon his people. When he difobeyed the di- 


vine commands, and was rejected from the kingdom, then the di- 
vine ſpirit left him, his conſcience became an evil ſpirit from God; 
but ſtill continued to ſuggeſt prophecies to him, probably of the 
diſmal and deſtructive kind; and in ſhort the caſe ſeems to have 
been, that he was ſeized with temporary firs of madneſs; in which 
he would predict miſchief and miſery to hunſelf, or perhaps to the 
whole Jewiſh nation; which it is not wonderful that a madman 

ſhould do. 1 

Mx. PAIN E. 


Now, were there no other paſſage in the book, called the 
Bible, than this, to demonftrate to us that we have loſt the ori- 
ginal meaning of the word propheſy, and ſubſtituted another mean- 
ing in its place, this alone would be ſufficient ; for it is impoſſible 


to uſe and apply the word propbe/y in the place it is here uſed and 


applied, if we give it the ſenſe which latter times have affixed to 


it. The manner in which it is here uſed ſtrips it of all religious 


meaning, and ſhows that a man might then be a propher, or might 
propheſy, as he may now be a poet, or a muſician, without any 
regard to the morality or ummorality of his character, The word 
was originally a term of ſcience, promiſcuouſly applied io poetry 
and to wits, and not reſtricted to any ſubje& upon which poetry 
and muſic might be enerciſed. 5 


R f ARE. 


i Ht example ] have already brought of Eliſha is ſufficient to 
iow that Hr. Paine, and not wwe, have miſtaken the meaning of 
tie word propheſy. I thall therefore only take notice of an after- 
W Which cur author has introduced reſpecting prophets ; as 
if their inſpiration had been connected with their moral character. 


The ſcripture plainly tells us it was not; for, favs our Saviour. 


Many will fay unto me in phat day, Lord, Lord! have we not 
5:opbejred in thy name,” yet he will command them to depart as 
201 kers of miguity Nt is a moſt ſhocking piece of impudence in 
r. Pr1ne to pretend to tell us what is the original meaning of any 
welt, when he afterwards owns that he has not even the common 
'-urrt;ig of a ſchool boy; that he does not underſtand Latin; nay, 
when ae invetghs againſt the ſtudy of the dead languages, as if it 
272 2 Cure rot to de as ignorant as himſelf! 


Mr. Paine, 


r. Ds OA and Barak are called prophets, not bocauC 
| | | the 
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they predicted any thing, but becauſe they compoied the poem or 


ſang which bears their name, in celebration of an act already done: 
David is ranked among the prophets, for he was a muſician; and 
was alſo reported (though perhaps very erroneouſly) to be the au- 
thor of the Pſalms. But Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, are not called 
prophets. It does not appear from any accounts we have, that they 
could either fing, play muſic, or make poetry.“ 


NAM AR R 


I xusT here repeat what I formerly expreſſed concerning Mr. 
Paine's work. It is difagreeable to anſwer the writings of an au- 
thor who has neither knowledge nor candour. If he would write 
againſt the Bible, why does he not make himſelf acquainted with 
it, and not peſter us with his nonſenſical miſtakes? Deborah did 
predict ſomething when ſhe ſaid to Barak the Lord ſhall ſell Siſera 


into the hands ot a woman,” and fo did they mutually in their ſong 


when they ſaid ** Bleffed ſhall be Jael,” &c. David, it ſeems, was 
a prophet, becauſe he was a muſician, How comes Mr. Paine to 
know this, or that he was not the author of the Pfalms? I am 
ſurpriſed that he does not at once aſcribe them, as well as all the 
books in ſcripture to his great author nobody; for if, like the 
writers of plays, Mr. Paine had made a Dramatis Perſonæ at the 
beginning of his performance, we ſhould certainly have found no- 
body, nothing, and we know not what, how, when, woo or where / 
to have been principal characters in the piece. It is not true that 
Abraham was not called a prophet, God himſelf called him a pro- 
phet, when he ſaid to Abimelech ** Reſtore the man his wife; for 
he is a prophet,” &c. and this he does without ſaying whether he 


could play on an inſtrument or not. If [taac and Jacob are not 


called prophets, they certainly were /o; for they foretold things to 
come, in bleſling their children.“ 


MR. PAalNE. 


82. © Wer are told of the greater and leſſer prophets: They 
might as well tell us of rhe greater and leiſer God; for there can- 
not be degrees in propheſying conſiſtently with its modern ſenſe.— 
But there are degrees in poetry, and theiefo, e the phraſe is recon- 
ciietbleto the cale, when we underſtand by it the greater and the 
Jefler poets.” | 


REu ak. 


Ie God reveals mary things to a perſon, tua: perſon is a great 
nropher ; if ee, he is a leer one, Thus the jews when they be- 
held the numbetleſs wiracl cs dare by out Svicur, called him 4 


net pro pit, 


Ma. 


Ak. PAIN Z. 


3. © IÞ is aitogether unneceſſary, after this, to cſter any Gu - 


ze FVAtIONS upon what thote men, ſtyled prophets, have written.— 
de axe pes at once to the root; by Towing that the origina! 
weaning (F the word has been mittakes, and conſequently all the 
it, {CLENCES that have been Crawn from thoſe books, the devotional 
reipeR that has been paid to them, and the laboured commentaric; 
that have been written upon them, under that miſtaken meaning, 


«ie not worth ci{puting about. In many things, however, the 


w ring £5 of the Jeu iſh pocts deferve a better fate than that of be- 


g bound up, as they now are, with the iraſh that accompanics 
them, under the name of the word of God.” 


RE 3: ARK» 


Ox this paragraph ! need make no comment. The ſelſ-{ofici- 


ency and oily diſplayed im it, ate of themſelves ſufficient cenſure. 


Me. PAIN. 


£4. boy 17 ve permit canli to conceive right idens of things. 
ve n. uſt neceſſarily affix the idea not only of unchangeablent f. 
kur of the utter im poffibility of ary change taking place, by ary 
ans, Of accident whatever, in that which we would honour 
Sith the name of the word of God; and therefore the word o. 
od cannot exit in any written or human language.“ 


REMARK. 


ne argument, here is below the underftanding of a child 

i Lough kenan lar guage ere more chargeable than 1t is, Pente ? 

ö ve in the ſmalte degree ditßcuft for Gui to preſerve his 7 

.fc1,a0gcabie trom fett to lat? Or if he once gave 2 word to man 

:> at not a contrac 'Rion 10 ſuppoſe, that he would erer allow it 0 
< eh terated, changed, as leng as the human rice exit. 


* K, Patxt. 


6e.-* Tu continually prey” reve ch an ge to which the mean? 
rg of Worcis i: ut je, the want of un! vortal language which ren- 
s tai flatins neceffury, the errors to which trantlations are a- 
Fein ib ject, the naftakes cf copritis and printers, together with 
we peſhbitay of wiital alicratinn, ate of themlelves evidences, 
dt hun an lang unge, whether in tpeech or print, cannot be the 
ute oft Grd, The werd of God exitts in ſomething elle,” | 


Kemangr. 


Tris is a repetition of the former argument, and I have ro 
# lion ig give ar farther aer : 10 ig; but 43 , anther com- 
plalzs 


O. 


72 
y 


1 


ae will, as if there could be two wills of ths Creator. 


137 


piains of the want of an univerſal language, we mult obſerve, tha 
the Creator of the world ſeems to have anticipated this objection. 
and to have removed it, when by the gift of tae Holy Ghoſt, the 
Apoſtles were enabled to ſpeak any language; and no doubt they 
would tranflate the facred books into differeat languages, and dil- 
perſe them throughout the world. It is ſurpriſing that Mr. Paine 
mould own the exiſtence of a God at all, and yet ſuppote hun to 
be ſo ſilly, ſo weak, or ſo careleſs, that he would not, or could not 
preſerre among man kind the neceſſary knawledge of himſelf, whether 
delivered by word or writing? If he is the ſupreme governor of all 
the world, is he not alſo the governor of human actions. If he has 
te: Zoundsio the waves of the ſea, has he not alſo let bounds to thi- 


ignorance, the folly, and the malevolence of man; and will 


any one of theſe, or all of them together, be able to corrupt what 
izod means to preſerve pure? N 


MA. PAIN E. 
66. Dip the book called the Bible, excel, in purity of ideas and 


expfeſſion, all the books that are now extant in the world, I would 
not take it for the rule of my faith, as being the ward of God; 


| becauſe the poſſibility would nevertheleſs exiſt of my being im- 


noſed upon. But, when [| fee throughout the greateſt part of this 
book, ſcarcely any thing but an hiitory of the groſſeſt vices, and 
a collection of the mott paltry and contemptible tales, I cannot 
diſhonour my Creator by calling it by his name. 


REMARK. 


WHrarT argument this paragraph contains is only a repetition ot 
ihe former, and has been already anſwered. In aaſwer to the 
language in the latter part of it J thail only ak, If the Bible is an 
hiſtory of grofs vices, and a collection of pallry and contemptible 
tales, why is Mr. Paine, a man of abilities and underſtanding, ar 
tuch pains to write agaiuſt it? Nobody thinks of anſwering the 
New Atalantis, Satan's inviſible world, Tack the Giant-killer, or 
Tam Thumb. Indeed there cannot be a greater evidence of the 
diviaity of the Bible, than the many attacks that have been made 
upon it, and the many anſwers that have been made to theſe attacks. 
The foriner ſhow that it cannot be overthrown ; the latter, chat ir 
needs no defence: for, as the adverlaries of the Bible have never 
been able to eradicate it from the world, ſo its defenders have nat 
deen able to eftablith it on a twier baſis than before. 


Ma PIX E. 


67. Tres much for the Bible. I now go oa to the book 
called the New Peſtament. The New Tellanent! that is, the 


— 
* 
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RENARNE. 


. Tn1s objection againſt the New Teſtament would hold equally 
£<od againtt the exittence of another world, which Mr. Paine pre- 
tends to believe; for putting man firſt into one ſtate of exiſtence, 
and then into another, maniteſts two wills in the Creator as much as 

te change of the Old Tettament diſpenſation for the New. 


Mx. PAaIx E. 


68. Hav it been the object, or the intention of Jeſus Chrift 
to eſtabliſh a new religion, he would undoubtedly have written the 
iyſtem hunſelf, or procured it to be written in his life-time. But 
het e is no publication extant authenticated with his name. All 
the books called the New Teftament, were written after his death. 
He was a Jew by birth and profeſſion ; and he was the Son of God 
in the ſame manner that every other perſon is; for the Creator is 
ihe father of al!.” | | = | 
| | RrMARk. 

MG 

ligion. He came to give no new law but to fulfil the old one, as 
he himſe'f tells us. I cannot imagine what our author means by 


| his authentications. When a book appears with any perſon's name 


to it, he denies that perſon to be the author; and when it wants a 


name he complains of that alſo. With regard to Jeſus Chriſt, 


however, the reaſon why he wrote nothing concerning himſelf is 
evident from his own words; for he tells us that if he bears 
witneſs of himſelf his wituels is nat true.“ As to his being the Son 
of God like ather men, Mr. Paine ſays ſo; but Jefus himſelf never 
1zid any ſuch thing. He ſays, that he had power to lay down his 
ite, and totake it again; which ſhows that he looked upon himſe!! 
to be the Son of God rt as other men. 
Mx. PAIN. 

Eg. © Tax fiſt four books, called Matthew, Mark, Luke an.i 
Jahn, do not give a hiſtory of the life of Jeſus Chriſt, but only 


cetached anecdotes of him. It appears from theſe books, that the 
whole time ot his being a preacher was not more than eighteen 


manths, and it was only during 1kis ſhort time that thoſe men be- 


came acquainted with him. They make mention of him, at the 
ave of twelve years, ſitting, they lay, among the Jewith doors, 
and antwering them queſtions, As this was ſeveral years before 
their acquaintance with him begun, it is moſt probable they had 
this arecdute trom his parents. From this time there is no account, 
ot him fur about ſixteen years. Where he lived, or how he em- 
ployed himſelf during this interval, is not known, Mott probabiy 
ke veasaworking at bs taiker's trade, vehich was that of a carnenter, 


IT never was the intention of Jeſus Chriſt to eſtabliſh a new re- 
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It does not appear that he had any ſchool education, and the pj o- 
bability is that he could not write, for his parents were extreimety 
poor, as appeats from their not being able to pay tor a bed when . 
was born.” | 

REMARK, 

Wirn regard to the life of Jeſus Chrilt being anecdotal, John 
tells us that it was impoſſible to enumerate his actions; at the lane 
time hetells us the reaſon of his life being written in part; name, 
that his diſciples might believe, and that, believing they mic? 
have life through his name. What is written of hm then being 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, Mr. Paine has no right to require more. 
Indeed, to what purpoſe would he have more, when he difheiicycs 
what is already written? From a perufal of the four books in 
queſtion, and comparing them with the prophecy of Daniel, | am of 
opinion that Chriſt continued to preach three yeiis and a half; bur 
whatever ſpace of time he lived, it was long enough to accompitt 
his purpotes. As to his ſchool-educationjhe certainly had none; 
though it does not from thence follow that he was ignorant. The 
Jews knew that he had got no ſchool education; but they alto 
aſked ** How knoweth this man letters, having never learned.” 
That he could write we certeinly know alſo, becauſe we are toll 


that he did write; and confidering the character which he atſumec 


to himſelf, it is abſurd to deny him the power of doing any thing. 
Mx. Parve. 


70. « [x is ſomewhat curious, that the three perſons, whote 


names are the moſt univerſally recorded, were of very obſcure 


| parentage, Moſes was a foundling, Jetus Chriſt was born in a 


ſtable, and Mahomet was a mule-driver. The firſt and the laſt of 
theſe men were founders of different ſyſtems of religion; but 
Jeſus Chriſt founded no new ſyſtem. He called men to the practice 


of moral virtues, and to the belief of one God. The great tra. 


in his character is philanthrophy.” 
| Remark. 


To the three remarkable perſons mentioned in this paragrap-:, 
Mr. Paine might have added himſelf as a fourth. He too ſeeins to 
wiſh to found a ſyſtem of religion; and, like the reſt, his birth has 
not been among the higher claſſes of mankind; nay Iam of opinion, 
that it is more obſcure than any of the other three. I: is true h. 
tells us that his father was a Quaker; but this is evidently hear ſy, 


and we ought not to believe a point of ſuch importance upon this 
ſlender evidence. The difficulty will be equally great if we fix 


upon any other individual of the human race; and therefore, 


hope, that in the next edition of his pamphlet our author ui! 
| | H 3 aſctibe 
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aſcribe the orgin of Mahomet and himſelf to his friend nobady ; „ 
leaving the parentage of Jeſus Chriſt and Moſes in their former ob- 
icurny. With reſpe& to the dectrine he preached, Jeſus Chi iſt 
did not more call men to believe in God than in himſelt. Out of the 
me ny inſtances of this that might be brought, I ſhall quote only one; 


where he ſays to his diſciples. et not your * be troubled; 
ve believe in God, believe alfo in me.” 


Ma. Parwe. 


-1. Tu manner in which he was apprekended, ſhows that he 


vas not much known at that time; and it thows alfo that the meet 


ings he then held with his followers were in ſecret; and that he 
had given over, or ſuſpended, preaching publicly. Judas could no 
otherwiſe betray him, than by giving information where he was, 


and pointing him out to the officers that went to to arreſt him; and 


ike reaſon for employing and paying Judas to do this, could ariſe 


only from the cauſes aleady mentioned, that * his not being mucl. 
non, and living conccaled. 


72. Tur idcaof his concealment not only agrees very ill with hi; 


e puted divinity, but aſſoc iates with it ſomething ef puſillanimity ; 
end his being betrayed, or in other woifs, his being apprehended 
on the information of one of his followers, ſhows that he did nu: 


.ntend to be apprekencee, and conſequentis, that he did not intend | 


0 be c ucificd. 2 
REMAN Kk. 


is complaint, that Jeſus CEriſt kept Limfeli 199 much con- 
denied, was by no means invented by Mr. Paine. It was made by our 
aviour's relations, who deſired bim to jhow himſec!f openly to the 
bed The reaſon of his referred behaviour was that he fought 
ot his own honour, but that of him who ſent him; z. e. God. 
That he was not well known in Jeruſalem is moſt certain'y falſe; 
er when he came, fur the laſt time, into that city, it is ſaid that 
he whole of it was moved; sad the rulers of the Jews were 
thrown into deſpair, for they ſaid the world was gone after him. 
it laſt not only the Jews, but the Greeks alſo heard of his fame, 
ud ſome of the latter deſired to ſee Jeſus. He inſtantly took this 
-- ſignal for him to leave the world, as is evident from his 


aaſwer. The hour is come, fays he, that the fon of man fhould 
be glorified,” &c. and immediately after ſpoke of his approaching 


:\-ath, both to his diſcip'es and the people at large. He told his 
ſciples that one of them ſhould bet ray him, and he had, be fore 
' time, mentioned in general that he ſhould be betrayed. When 
as came with a band of ruſſians to take him, he ſhowed no 
s of puhlanimity; on the contrary he reſolutely told them he 
the perfon they wanted, The moment he ſpoke this they 
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were deprived Of all power to execute their purpoſe, they vient 


backward, and fell to the ground. Undiſmayed, however, bv this 
check, they again advanced, and he gave them the fame anſwer 
as before, but, without ſhowing his power over them any more. 
he ſuffered them quietly to apprehend him. Still he ſhowed ne 
mark of puſillanimiy He did not condeſcend to aſk his life, 0. 
to attempt to run away from them. The only ſtipulation he niade 
was, that if they wanted him, they ſhould let his diſciples ge. 
away. When he appeared both before Herod and Pilate, nothin; 
could be more reſolute than his behaviour; and nothing can be 
more talle than Mr. Paine's charge. e 


Ma. PAlx E. 
73. Tax chriſtian mythologills tell us, that Chriſt died for the 


nüns of the world, and that he came on purpoſe to die. Would ir 
not then have been the ſame if he had died of a fever, or of le 
mall pox, of old age, or of any thing elſe?“ | 5 


Remark. 


I x now not who the mythologiſts are who have told Mir. Pains 


thot Chriſt came on prurpoſe to die. In the ſcripture writings I find 


that he died for a certain purpoſe ; via. that he might bring us to 
God.” have already ſhown how we naturally were, and muſt be 
at a diſtance from God; and it was only by the death of Fefus Chriſt 


that we could be brought near him. It was impoſli ble that Chriſt could 


die of a fever, of the ſmall-pox, of old age, or any natural death. 
This would have been the death of a ſenner ; for natural death is 


à conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion. Had there been no other 
mode of death but this, our Saviour never could have died; but 


as God pronounced ſentence of death upon the wicked by natura! 
means, fo did the devil pronounce ſentence of death upon the 
Tightcous, by taking away their life by unnatural or violent means. 


In this manner therefore Jeſus Chriſt died. His death was occaſi- 


oned not by the ſentence againſt Adam, but by his being given up 


to that evil power, which, fince the fal! of Adam, had uſurped tio 


dominion of this world. | 
- it Fannd. : 7 

74. Tur declaratory ſentence which, they ſay, was paste“ 
upon Adam in cafe he eat ofthe apple, was not that thou ſhalt ſure: 


| be crucified, but thou fhalt ſurely die. The ſentence war 


death, and not the manner of dying, Crucifxion thercjore, o. 


any other particular mode of dying, made no part of the fentenga 


that Adam was to ſuffer, and confequentiy, even upon their owr 
tactic, it could make no part of the ſentence that Chriic was to 
ſuffer in the room of Adam. A fever would have done as well 3- 
2 Croſs, if thete was any occaſion ſor either,” 
| EENARE 
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ReMaAnK. 


Tac anſwer given to the former paragraph is likewiſe ſufficient for 
this, It is very true that Chritt did not fuffer in conſequence of 
Adam's tranſgreſſion, and I need not ſay that I have Shown it, for it is 
evident of itſelf. Nevertheleſs it is moſt certain, that, if he fuffered 
at all, it muſt have been for the fins of others; for he had none 
of his own. | | 


Ma, Paine. 


75. © Tux ſentence of death which, they tell us, was thus 
paſſed upon Adam, muſt either have meant dying naturally, that 


is, ceaſing to live, or have meant what theſe mythologiſts call dam- 


nation; and conſequently the act of dying on the part of Jeſus 


Chriſt, muſt, according to their ſyſtem, apply as a prevention to 


one or other of theſe two things happening to Adam, and to 


76 © Tnar it does not prevent our dying is evident, becauſe 
we all die; and, if their accounts of longevity be true, men die 
- faſter ſince the crucifixion than before: and, with reſpeQ to the ſe- 
cond explanation (including with it the natural death of Jeſus 


Chriſt as a ſubftitute for the eternal death or damnation of all 
mankind) it is impertinently revoking the ſentence by a pun or a 


- quibble upoa the word death. That manufacturer of quibbles, 


St. Paul, if he wrote the books that bear his name, has helped this 


_ quibble on, by making another quibble on the word Adam. He 


makes there to be two Adams; the one who fins in fact, and ſuffers 


by proxy; the other who fius by proxy, and ſuffers in fact. A re- 


ligion thus interlarded with quibble, ſubterfuge and pun, has a 
tendency to inſtruct its profeſſors in the practice of theſe arts 
They acquire the habit, without being aware of the cauſe.” 


RTM AA. 


Ix anfwer to all this, I muſt obſerve, that if Mr. Paine, or any 


cy elle, withes to know the ſencence paſſed upon Adam, they | 
muſt take the words of ſcripture as they literally ſtand, without 
comment or addition. The ſentence then was, that Man ſhould live 


a life of labour and forrow, until he returned to the duſt from 
whence he was taken ; ** for,” ſays the Almighty, ** duſt tbou art, 
and unto duſt thou ſhalt return, Thw wes the entire loſs of the 


natural life; and, as for the ſpiritual life, which lies ina ſenſe ot 
God's tzvour, he loſt it the moment he ate of the forbidden fruit. 


That he did fo is evident by the terror which teized him when he 
heard the voice of God in the garden. The natural death was a 
conſequence of the ſpiritual death, which conſiſts in a ſenſe of 
the divine diſpleaſure, and which has often been knewn to exiſt in 

wy | | = 
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a moſt tremendous degree, while the natural life continued; info» 
much that people in this condition have killed themſelves, to put 
an end to the torments they felt in their own mind. As Adam had 
loft the ſpiritual life before he had any children, it is plain that 
he could tranſmit none of it to any of his poſterity ; and therefore 
all of them are born only with the natural life, which, without 
the other, is continually liable to be deſtroyed. Being born in a 
ſtate of death therefore, we ſcarce know what true life is, and 
think nothing of it; but, the moment we have any apprehenſion of 


being ſummoned into the preſence of the Deity, we feel the want 
of it, and are afraid as Adam was, Thus we fee that ſpiritval 
death, or what what is otherwiſe called damnetion, may exiſt while 


people are ſtill alive upon this earth; and I hope it is no contra- 


dition ro fay that the reverſe of this propoſition is true, viz. that 


as ſpiritual death may exiſt while the natural life remains, ſo may 
the ſpiritual life exiſt, when the natural life is taken away. But 
the queſtion is, after this ſpiritual life is loſt, how can it be reſto- 
red? Before this can be anſwered, we muſt conſider how it was 


loſt, and this eafily appears from the nature of the creature itſelf. 
Its faculties are not able to give it a view of the oreator; therefore 
it cannot love him, and of conſequence acts contrary to him. The 


remedy is, that a divine perſon ſhould aſſume the nature of the 


creature, and by living in that nature the life of God, ſhould ma- 


nifeſt the Deity in ſuch a manner that the creatures might love 
him in preference to this world. This was done by Jeſus Chriſt. 


Being naturally poſſeſſed of the ſpiritual life, he ated n a manner 


directly contray to us who are in want of it, Inſtead of attempt- 
ing to fly or hide himſelf from God, he conſtantly deſired to be 


| with him. By the miracles that he worked, he manifeſted that God 


was ſuperior to this world; and conſequently that nothing could 


| ſecure the human race from his power. Thete miracles were con- 


ſtantly performed for the gad of mankind, and upon the evil and 
the good part of ſociety promiſcuouſly, by which it was manifeſt- 
ed that God was the forgiver of fin. Thus were the properties of 


the Deity made manifeſt to man, and they were thus led back to 


him as their friend, inſtead of running away from him as thei: 
enemy. "io do this was the buſineſs of his whole life; but ill 


the great Ciffculty remained: thoſe whom he came to conveit, 


were under ſentence of natural death, and this fentence could not 
be reverſed; indeed great numbers of them were in the ſtate of 
the dead already. Je ſus Chriſt never ſaid that he came to preven? 
death cf this kind, indeed it would have beea ridiculous (though 


ſuch things are nothing to Mr. Paine) to have faid that he would 


pre cent what had already happened. Iaſtead of this the ſcripture 
tells vs, that by his own death he overcame death; that is, he le- 
ned from dea thoſe over whom it had the power either at thai 
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dne, cr was to have in any time coming. To do this it was abſo- 
lutciy neceffary that he ſhould enter into the ſame ſtate; for. un- 
ess he did this, he was not properly a man, but God in the thapc 
„t man. But it appears that the ſpiritual life muſt be loft before 
-2turai death can enſue. From the Saviour of mankind therefore 
due protection and vital influx derived from God the Father, and 
vy which ke had hitherto been ſupported, was taken away; and 
nus, according to the fcripture expreſſions, he was cut off, he be- 
ge me fin, or a curſe, was made a facrifice, &. Thus was he pre 

ugly reduced to tie Rate in which we naturally are, and of which 
we make fo little account. To him, however, it was fo intolera- 
, that it threw him into the molt violent agonies, which had near- 
v deprived him of his natural life, before he met with any indig- 
ity trom the Jews and Romans. Even this was not ſufficient : he 
lt ihe effects of the loſs of this life, by being given up to the pov. 


e: of wicked men, who, though they might difagree and fight with 


g another, agreed againſt him to put him to death. | 
1175 we now fee a ſinleſs and divine perſon undergoing the very 


e ſpuniſhment that was due to guilty man, and deprived of life, 


2'03., with the whole creation. The original cauſe of death was 
the want of confidence in God on the part of man. By faith in 
ile Saviour this conſidence was reſtored to man, and it was a mat 

ior of indifference whether they believed in him as paſt, preſent, o. 
come, fo they believed in his character and what he had done 
Ji would de. It is ealy to fee that this want of conidence is 2. 
noved by faith; for, as long as we believe that aiy perſon is on. 
-3Cmy, We will not aſk any favour of him, much leis truſt our lite 
lis hands, though we will do ſo if very firmly perſuaded th-: 
we 45 OUT iricnd, Now the very ſame thing that Jeſus Chriſt did. 
* lis latlowers 0%. * hen he voluntarily ſufferel hi:nfelf to be 
epetved of his ſpiritual life, he put as much confidence in God as 
vcr; ecauſe he hed in lus nature à principle which led lim toc 
. His loliowers who ate naturally deſtitute of this ſpiritual l. 


Fd 
1e. 


; <7 put the ſame Conticeuce in Ged, becauſe that divine principle 


4: COMMUNE UE ta hem by fank.—Let us now lake another view of 


e ffate of things when oar Saviour died.—A divine perſon, who 
"over Fad huned, deprived of both ſpiritual and natural lite, ver 
„ing pul bis conadence is God, and reſigned himielf entirely to 
. V great number of others win nad finned, andſuffered the 
; unit; ment due to that fin, yet put the ſame confidence. V hat 
gut Le the cenſequeace on the part of God ? Even the very thin“ 
that the icripture tells us did happen. The power of death wa 
eu; The ſpiriinal life being tully reſtored, involved in it tots 
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os fore the foundation of the world. As, by tis cchartlan with man 
un- in his natural Nate, he had loſt both ſpuritu ul and uugrahiiſe ; @nG 
ape as the latter, once torfeired could not be reſtored, becauſe God's 
ore ard cannot be reverſed, fo his followers, 7 8 r conne Gion v' th 
"re him, became partakers of his divice life 411 . * :viour th ere - 
nd fore Toſe from the dead, and along with kim mary tiers, | ſupper: 
ind ell the Old Teſtament laints and aſcended into kIczven, now thei: 
de- natu al rehJence. | 
re ie hae been tedious in my - anfwer withek two pare ;raphs of 
ch | Mr. Paine, it is becauſe of the very great importance of the ſu!, 
a- jet. The Saviour of mankind never came io prevent? our dyins, 
r- nar e ven torefiorefuch aliſe as we now enjoy. e was not depr. 
3 ved of his natural l fe by any actior cf the Deity : agaiuſt bim, burt 
2 by the power of the Yeril; as had been (aid at the beginning. 114 
* mall bru:ſe thy head, and %u ſhait brute his lee.“ It is not 
tk true, as many hare aſſerted, that God ed aga'utt kim, er is 
Iflicted any torment upon his mind He withdrew his v emed ſur 
$3 port, and allowed him to fal into the nands of wicked nien. fr 
e, is not true that Paul is a manutatturer of qui“ bes. „hen ke went! 
as ons two Adams; nenther is it true that he quibbies upon the word 
0 death; or thut anv ſentence ot the Deity was revoted, or that the 
belierers of the goſpel ſay it was revoked. Adam loſt the true 975i 
1 | Ciple of life, and therefore was the father of all who die; Jefus 
|; | Chriit reſtored this principle. and therefore is the tather of all who 
5 live. Had Jeſus Chrift prevented men from dying, Mr: Paine's ob- 


jection might have held god, and yet lie ſeems to be difpleaſes 
_ this was nat the cate. 

Ox this tubje& Mr. Paine might have mace another odjection, 
| which I ain ſurprifed that he 5 ach int de e; viz. that, in conſe- 
| _ quence of Adam's wranſercflion, his body wis to retura to Cuſt ; 
but this was not the cafe with the | body of ſeſus Chriſt ; of conſe- 
quence, Mr Paine might ſay, as Chriſt did not undergo the pu- 
niſhment inflicted upon Adam, he could not make any atonement 
tor the tranſgreſſions of the hates race he anſwer to this ob- 
jection, however, ſuppoſing 1 it to have been made, is the tame wit! 
what has been already given. Jeſus Chris came not to reſtore the 
life which à dam had, but to give one inttanely ſupetior; his body 


could not be red uced to duft' by the action of the elements upon 


ic, becauſe he was ſuperior to thoſe enten t was not by their 
action againſt him that he died, though tet be the caic with us. 
Ne was put to death by wicked men; "and though they could nave 
aitificially reduced his body to duſt by burning i-, yet they were 


not allowed to do this, nor even to break his banes x for this would 


have ſhown hat God never intended to raiſe him trom the dead. 


if he allowed the fame powers which deſtroy and Giſſolve our bo- 


dizs 


ö 
' 
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corruption or dulolution was tiflered to take place. 
HAVING proceeded thus far with Mr. Paine, 1 muſt be excuſed 


SS 


gies to defiroy the body of our Saviour. The puniſhment infliged 
upon Adam, we mult obterve, was, not that be ſhould be kept in 
endleſs torment, but that his life thould ceaſe, and his body be re- 
duced to dutt, T his tentence, being once paſied, could not be re- 
veried: and hence, though Jeſus Chrift bas brought life and im— 
mortality to light, ke hath never procured any alteration in the 
ſentence pronounced upon Adam. When the dead ate raited there- 


fore, their bodies are ferent from what they are now; and the 


diſſolution of the preſent body thows that they are to be lo; for it 
the very ſame body were to be raiſed again, why thould it be 
diſſolved? This would be a kind of doing and undoing, charaRer- 
iſtic of a weak and teolifh being, and not of Cod But with Jet: $ 
Chriſt the caſe was otherwiſe. He was to be raited with the very 
lame bedy which he had before he died, and therefore no kind of 


tor not going farther in ite regular order of his book. The reafon 
is, that | perceive his argument almaſt entirely exhauſted, and it 15 
zecdiels to take notice of his revetitions of an a gument already 


anfwercd. In his 8d and 84th paragraphs he objects to the ſcriu— 


Lure account of redemption, us heing da mere pecuniary idea, cor- 
responding to tha: of a debt which anotlier per ſon might pay — 
But this is by no micans the ſcripture idea. The ſi uation of mar, 
with regard to his maker, is indecd fot {orih as that of one owing 


an immenſe fun which he is abtofutely unable to pry. The 


conſequence is that God freety fory foe un. He receives nothing, 
ne wants nothing, aud it is in pete ai any thing can be given 
im. The affair of Sezit then is cathely out of the quecttion, 
not only with regard to hoſe who are redeemed, but to the Re- 
deemer kim. This will nici evidently appear, when we Coun! = 
der thu nature of the debit which man owed. luis was tc 
keep the law of Gad; and, though he had kept it, the advantage 
would have bech cutisely his own; it was impoſſible that Geo 
could be mage ricuct iuetroby. Let vs next cot ſider why this debt 
could not be pal: fy wan lawnfelt. TI hes mutt eaſily appear fran: 
what has beea alteQcy faid concerning the origin of evil. Man 
could aut kecp inc conmnnndiments of God, becaule his own facu'. 
, Nay the cry vital principle, {by which thefe faculties were 
wobeld, by WwWhica thoughts vere ſuggciled ta his mind, and on 
anch his lite depended every moment) were againlt him. Th x 
principle of Our natural liie is indeed no other than that fame de- 
, abceut whom Mr. Paine makes ſuch a work; and being fo in- 
_umnely connected with him, we may caſily fee why mankind are 
i i1eady to bey his Compances; and we may allo ſee the propriety 


cite ſcripture css thons, of the human race being taken cap- 


e by the dei, vt the imaginations of man's heart being evil 


from 
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from hs youth, &c. and why the expreflins, threun ont in Mr. 
Paine's S5th paragraph, in ſuppoſed r: dicule- of chriſtianity, are 
really proper. He tells us, that chriſtianity teaches a man to *'con- 
template himſelf as an gutlaw, as an outentt, as 4 begrar, as a 


mumper, &c. | know not the meaning af this laſt word; but, from 


the dit ect oppoſition between Gd and man, it is evident that we 
muſt always look upon our ſelves in a very bud li. lat when we tink 
of approaching our maker. 

TaxtixG the matter in this view then, that man owed 2 debt 
9 God which he could not pay, and though he had paid it he could 
have merzted nothing from God, we mull eaſty fee that the perſon 
who did pay the debt could merit as little. From what has been 
laid concerning the obſtacle to man's paying this debt, it is evi- 
dent that the payment of it muſt have been accomplithed by the 
removal of that obſtacle. The obſtacle, as we have leen, was 
the earthly faculties we now poſſels; and it was removed by con- 
municating a priaciple, in contequence of which the divine facul- 
ties themfelves could be bellowed upon us. In doing this the Savi- 
our neceſſicily loft his life, as has been already thown. This was 
tae utmett be cout wee bur fill he gave nothing to God, and 


coafequently could eri: nothing from him; for Go had from 


eternity given him hos lite, which he voluntarily parted with Ta 
give it again could be no {at on the part of God ; but, from 
the bencvalince of his eva nature, he gave the Saviour beck the 


life he had before, and, along with dun, a ſhare ot the tame fe 


to thoſe whom he had redeemed. 
Bur, Mr. Paine m iht lay, the ſcripture expreſely declares, tha“ 


Chriſt gave himfelf “ a ranſom tor all ;” this therefore implies that 


there was a price paid 0 fomeb», ly, and, unlels it was to the deny, 
o whom was it given? [he aalen is caſy. he ranſom was 
given to thate who had mankind under: heir ſubje. tion, i. e. death 
ud the devil. They obtained power over the Saviour, but were 
mahle to hold hien; and, in conſequence of this in2hility, lott. 
their power over his rollowers alſo. Hence the ſcripture ſuys [ 
will ranſam them from death; -I wil re een them from the power 
af the grave,” Kc. —lt is an error of the hitt magni ude o ſup- 
poſe, that, when our Saviour fuifered, there uns an appoſetion be - 
twixt God and him, or that he conſidered him in the light of on- 


who halt broken * commandments. The CALLE TIDE his wonTte:! 


zupport trom him was done, if we may fay th. w: th recret an 


zie on the part of the Deny; an accordiagly, when, in coal » 


quence of being thus abandoned, the Stwigur was thrawn into ſuch 
at agony as thre: Hencd his lite, an age“ was fent, nat ey 22 
but /rengthen hun. This hows, that God never did, nor wou:d, act 

ag4inalt his Son, and confecuentily that the latter dil not at all 


fuifer by any kind of wer? inmediately from him, but, as I have 
alrewy 
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atrendy taid, by his being given vp into the hands of wicked men. 


Fri an E707 ot no lets mugniiunge to fuppole that, when the hu- 
f ruce rcil, there was any thing like 2erarh or enmity on the 
part of Coil, Yiu nületies loo which they fell were unavoida— 
dle, ond arte from the nature of things, which couki not be chang- 


* 
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4. The wrath, „ppofitn ard enmity, lay entirely on the part 

<Q, man, FMeper the leriprme tells us, tha: God loved the world, 
white A crete pet entmies; and he ſent the Stviqur not to recon- 

eile iel, to the world, but to recor:cile the world to him; 2nd 
Paul uſes this remarkabie expre ion, for himſelf, and the reſt of 
the apoliles, '* we tkeic ore, as ambaſſadors in Chritt's ſtead, bes 
ieech you , be ze recornciieu to GO! 

Bur, it may Hill be ſaid, it God was not angry with the world, 
hy would ke d leſt roy chem? In anfwer to this we mt obſerve, 
that the detirution of the wicked proceeds from the oppoſitio:1 
hetwixt the divine natute and their nature, We know that, in 


This world, the inviſible elements, the fire, light, air, electric 
find, &c. are tlormed into a ceitain {yſtem, or their powers are 


©:recteu in a ceniain way, by which they a& upon our bodies fo as 
10 produces liſe I his depends on the proper organization of the 
dy; and when ti organization is fo far put out of of order, that 
ne action of the elements does not prefer ve it, they deſtroy and 
reduce it i Cuit. In like manner, if any body, though ever fo 


cih organized, happens to be put into a place « here the elements 


ſaren no iybem tor its ſupport, as for inſtance into fire, it wil! 
here be conſumed and defroyed; but in neither caſe will there 
de any charge in he nature of the elements themſelves. Jul f 
t teenis to be in the in viftble and ſpiritual world. 

Fir ne the Deux hin telf comes in place of the powers of ay 
world. Ile is the zu they breathe, the fun that gives them 11g! 


Te. and lis powers form a fvikew 100 the ſupport vt thote rh; at a2 


1444. „ 


Confu niattie to his laue. Others, v ha contorm not to this law. 


cannot be ſupported by tuch a ſyſtem, becaule their ſpirits are, 2s 
were, «rognized in a diiierent way; and the very ſyſtem that pre- 
wives the cne deſtreys ihe other, A wicked man therfore, in the 
„en: ward, feels bimſeli in the midit of flames; though in tru! 
this is oth ing wore than the very power which preferves life webe 
3:,hteous, Miatters cannot be otherwite, unlets God thould chant: 
zus nature, which is impeſſible; or that the man theuld cnang 
is, Whithic then as unp# ble for hem to do, as, in this u. ark ir 1 
it be for him io reflore the fibre of his body, atier it wa 
tn td pieces. N 

flavinc thus ſet forth, as bist 21 can, the Scrip ptuie 
Une of man's redemption, which e me appears excecvingly 
ain, kmple, you intelligible, and 114 1þe lighelt degree conſonate 
tn, | Wight now take leave of aus -u;hor ahegether. As 


long 


Mic ac. ot . RA 


e 


:012, however, as he has any ſhadox of new argument, I thall 
ſtill cominue to anſwer. In his 10%h paragraph ne fays that the 


chriſtian religion “ introduces between man and his Maker an 


opague body, which it calls a Redeemer, as the moon introduces 
her opaque ſelf between the earth an the ſun; and it produces 
by this means a religious. or an irreligious ecliple of light. It has 
put tlie whole orbit of reaſon into ſhade” As well might he tell 
us that the Tun is an opague body betwixt us and the light; and 
that we thould lee much better it he were annihilated. it is only 
by means of Jeſus Chriſt that the Deny becomes viſible ar all; 
ani] when the Scripture tells us that“ 
fulneſs of the Godhead Si,“ | think there is no reaſon to com- 
plain of his being mterpoled as an op :qze body between the Deity 
and us, The parallel betwixt the natural and fpiritual light 
is molt exectly kept up througout the Scripture. Jeſus Chriſt is 
called the /un of righteouſneſs; when he appeated to John, his 
countenance was as the ſun ſhineth in his ſtrengih, & As the 


whole of the natural light is collected into rhe body of the ſun, 
and by lum tent forth throughout the creation to anſwer every differ- 


ent purpoſe, ſo is the whole of the Godhead concentiated as it were 
in che body of Jeſus Chriſt, whence it flaws upon the redeemed, 
giving to them the very life and happinels of the Creator himlelf ; 
andthis is the true meaning of the Scripture-phrate of the Fm angels 
of God aſcending and det tend: ng upon the ton of man.” Theſe 
angels are not created and limited ſpirits, as is Commonly A4 
but certain portions of the divine ſpirit itſelf ſent forth to execute 
particular purposes. Thus, in che giving of the Holy uhott at firſt, 
the ſpirit tepar 2d himſelf into ditferent powers, as of ab ilethip, 
prophecy, xe each of winch took poltciRion of a particular perſon; 
and hence, when Peter was miracutoafly delivered from prilon, 
unknown to the other difcip'2s, and knocxed at the door, they 
thonght it vas his ang gel: hence alto we read of the arge/s of the 


churckes, the even jpari! by oft God, the leven angels vi! Ich and a 


before God, &c. With thele lpikus the Saviour of mankind is 
continually furroun-led and Covered, as the fan 15 by the light con- 
tinwilly irradiatigg and dating out {ron kin. When he comes to 


judge the world, he appears * in the glory of ihe Father, in his 


o vn zlory, and of the Holy angels, that 15 he appears as the ſu- 
preme God the Creator and uphotier of the univerſe; as the: 
Saviour and judge of mankind ; and as ihe Almighty, whole power 
nothing can reſut, and before whom no evil cn ftand, 

HavinG thus, in tome menfure epitom:z24 ine chriſtian reli- 
gion, let us next fee what Mr. Paine has to how in oppoſitioa to 
it. But, in order to get a _glimple of his tyre, {mutt conn ccd 
wine paris of dis work vzty diitant froin each other. 

n | Rin Pains: 


in him dwelleth the Whale 


Mx. Paine. 


38. Ihe word of God is the Creation we behold : and it 
in cs word, which no human 1 invention can counterſei it or alter, 
tat God ſpeaketh univerfally to man. 

143. The trac Deitt has but one Deity; and his religion con 
lifts in contemplating the power, witdom, and benigniiy of the 
Deiiy in his works; and in endeavouring to imitate hin in every 

thing moral, ſcientifcal, and mechanical. 

212. ] trouble not myſelf about the manner of future exiſtence. 
I content myſelf with believing, even to poſitive conviction, that 


the power ih. it gave me exiſtence is able to com inue it, in any torn 


and manner de pleaſes, either with or without this body; and it 
appears more probable to me that I thall continue to exiſt here- 
alter, than that | ſhould have had exiſtence as | now have, before 
that exiſtence began,” 


REMARK. 


Beronz weenter into any diſcuſſion of the queſtion whether 
the creation be the 2rd of God, there is a neceſſity for a previous 
conſideration of ihe difference between a cr and a work, Iam 


indeed extremely unwilling to enter into ſubtle diſcuſſions of any - 


kind, but as all with whom 1 ever converied on the ſubject, and, 
] believe, the great majority of mankind, have called the creation 
the work of God, and Mr Paine alone calls it his ererd, he ought 
certainly either to have ſaid that there is no diſtinqtion between 2 
ucrd and a work, or to point out where the difference lies; bu: 
as this is not done | mult attempt it, in order to thow the tallacy ot 
his :fferiion. VV hen we fee a piece of well regulate and curious 
machir.erv, word Mr. Paine cal! this the £77, or the cer ol 
the artiſt? : he adopted the name language with regard to ma- 
chines of human invention that he has done concerning the voi! 
machine ot the vnaiverie, people would uncoultedly Ray that he 
was mad; for all of them know very well that a werd and a 
wor k are quiie different F To nake this :ficrence AS plain in 
writing as it is in our own MNCs, is perphaps unpomole; neverthe— 
leſs 1 thatl define a word to be an expre/ron © man's wil; a work 
to be en eaxpreſiin of bis pouer and fn edc. It is ealy to fee 
that, accoldiny to this tion: there is a connection between 1 
_ mri: charatter and his accrd, but uitch leis between ic and 

y piece of r w. m which he males. Thus We may lay, when 


1 lee a waich, that he was furely a gocd and benevgleut man, 
„lo made tuch an uietul machine, and had the good of his fellow 
Cc: eatutes much at heart; hut, if we argue thus, we 1 7 be very 
uch mttaken ; for we KNOW chat W2 1ch- makers, as well as © hers, 
ccc: her 4 ſci gns for ther cn latere A gain, „hen we 
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hear of the multitudes ſlaughtered by guns and bavonets, we might. 


t 10 conclude that gunſmiths are rhe wollt people i imaginable; but here 
ter we would be as much miſtaken as before. With a man's word it is 

| quite otherwiſe. Should we hear a man ſwearing that be would 
on: 1 deſtroy or injufe another without any caule, we Could not heſitate 
the at pronouncing him a bad man, even thongh his purpoſe hond be 
ery {| diſappointed. Now with reſpect to the creation, conſidered as the 

_ 482rk of God, we mult be in the lame doubt as about any other | 

ce. piece of mechaniſin. It thows his power and Kill in contrivance. 
hat 1 but it cannot thow his moral character. "The difficulty is fti!! 
reg greater, when we conſider the b ifference between God and a 
it human mechanic. The latter gives away the machines he makes 
re to others, who are accountable for the uſes they make of them, 
ore but the Deity continually ſuperintends the univerſe, ani! foes with 


apparent indifference the good and cvil. Without revelat ion, 
therefore, we mult look upon him inihe tune light that we would 
upon a father, who ſaw his children killing and wounding one 


ber another, and did nut take their arms from them. It we cal: the 
2 creation the word of God, we vre {tt | worſe; for then it directiy 
am * that evil comes not by the permiſſion, but by the exprels 
ny. will and de fix? of Gud himſelf. Ii is in vain that Mr. Paine at- 
ad; tempis to cim over this Hiculty by a kind of quotrion ron Our 
"a Saviour, in par. 9). i Do we want to contemplate his mercy ? 
"x We tee it in his not witholding that avunuance even from the un- 
wy thankful.” Our author has no tight to uſe the words of our Sa— 
= viour, or any thing like them; ard it is a proof of his having no 
N ſuch right, that they will never antwer his purpote. We ere 12 
ws diſbeliever of the Scripture, | would fax, thai if the Deity is ind 
af to the wicked, it is al the expence of the righteous, whom the 
wk wicked are thus alioved to torment and Qeitroy at pleafure, If it 
10 would be cruelty to deſtroy the wicked, it is more ſo to allow them 
be do deſtroy the righteous; eſpecially when we cunſider that it would 
15 require only the ſufpenſion of the human facu'ties for a thort time 
. to prevent them from any action whatever. Thus, when the So— 


domites came to break up Lot's door, the angels prevented thei, 
"n not by deſtioying them, but by Qrixing them blind. Why could 
not the ſame happen to a robber when he firtt goes out hu the high- 


a | vay,orto any other perton who wiſhes to do a bad action? If we 
4 | tay that evil came into the creation, not a on ihg part of | 
n [| God, but was ſuffered tor a certain purpoſe, and that every one, | 
1 Who has Joſt any thing in conſcquence of it, will be amply recom- 
5 renied; this indeed ſol ves the difficulty: but, how come we to know 
bo al this? Not from contemplating the revo:urions of the planets, 
7 I am ſure; — nor from any thing in the creation; for, from what we 
e {ave (een, we never can ſuppole that we twill jeg any thi ng in th 
2 world, but 22 unaccountable mixture of good and evil; and what 


7 


6672) 
is applicable to this world muſt be applicable to any other. There 
mufl therefore he a 4+or 4 of God, expreſſive of his will, and ex- 
planatorzy of his work, without which we could know nothing at 
all about him. There are many machines, of human invention. fo 
intricate, that an explanation of them muit be given before they 
can be underſtood, even by men of as great abilnies as Mr, Paige. 
If then we cannot at ail times underſtand the works of man without 
an explanation, how can we pretend to under and, noc only the works 
of God, but to know the nature of the Creator himſelf from thefe 
works, without any explanation given by him? I conclude there- 


fore that there is a word of God diſtinct from the creation, and 
ihat the Scriptures are this word; becaufe they explain what 1 


could never have explained by myſeif. 

Nx x r let us conſider Mr. Paine's practical religion, which, i 
ſcems, cortifts in imitating the Deity in every thing moral, ies 
kcal, and wiechanical! As to the morality of the Deity, it is 
plain and evident, that, without the Pible, we can know nothing 
of in ; lo that the only ching the Deiſts have to do is to imitate the 
Alu, ihty in his ſcience ard mechanics; that is, in his k:owtedpe 
Aid poiter. A very exly talk no doubt! and the exhortation to do 
to cunics very we l from Mr. Paine, who maniteſts a degree of - 


nerarce beyond the generality of mankind ; and which really fur- 


prites me, conſidering the great number ot peop.e he mult have 


convericnt with, . trom whoſe coaverſation one would have 


thought he might have derived fome benefir. it is remarkable that 


thoje who conteſt the truth of the Scripture alw ys bring themſelves 


jate a dilenma by ſomething or other they quote from it, or lay 
about it. Nr. Paine eſteems the book of Job wore highly than any 
other part of Scripture z ard yet there is not a book in the whole 
which {cis forth in a ſtronger light the uiter inſufficiency of man 10 
initate, or even to underſland the powerot God. Mr. Paine tell: us 
par. b. that ſome chapters in Job“ are true deiftic.l pertor- 
ar ccs; for they treat of the Deity through his works,” I wiſh 
he had told us wat chapters; for in thote I am going to quote, 
the Dei 19 h1mfelf ipeaks to job, cut of a whirl-wind, and challenges 
him to tate him in 4 thing either ſcientificul or mechanical 
Where wait thou, fays he, when | laid the foundations of the 


earth? Declne f thou halt une !eritanding!— Have the gates of 


death been op ened to thee, or halt thou ſcen the doors of the 
KHadow of death.“ Let 2, lr. Paine anſwer one of th: eſe queſtions, 
and then talk of imitating the Deity in every ning ſctentifical, 
Jeſus Chad, of whom he has juch a mean opinion, anfwers them 
Soth. To the frft he favs, © wiien he prepared the heavens, | 

was Irs jon—when he roc ine foundations of the earth.” 


1 o the tec ond be 2 hae the 18 ct hell and ot Genth.* 8 
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what ean be done with his mechanics, and here I ſail only quota 


a ſiagle queltion : Canſt thou bind the ſweet influence of Pleiades ? 


(the conttcllation calied tte ſeven Stars ) If Mr. Paine cannot an- 
ſwer the queſtion, he may apply to the per ſon ho holds the ſever 


flars in his tight hand. 


I cannot pretend to point out the anſwers given to all the que" 
tions put to Joh, or even to underitand the n canin of many ot 
the que':ions themfelves ; though | am periect iy (+ tisfied that every 
one of them is anſwered by Jelus Carift. who a is capable of 


imitating Goc in every thing, f[ctentifical and mech: eat; and 


hence is called the wiſchm of God and the ner of God. [ 
mention this only by the bye, to thow the perfection of his charac- 
ter in every point of view. He has anſwered every question Khic“ 
G.,d put to man, and he has done every work wich Gad requirec 
of man; fo that in al! things he has ſhwed himicl! worthy of be 

ang the head and Saviour ot the numan race. 

1 muſt laſtly conſider the ac: un given by our author of Ws 
belief in a ſuture ſtate. He tells us firit, that he does not trouble 
himſelf ahout the manner of this exiſtence | know not what he 
means by this, unleſs it be that he does not care whether he 15 in 
heaven or hell! "the firong belief he exprefics in the power o. 
the Deity to continue his dener, either witn or without the 
body, is no doubt very well fourded; but the laft part is totally 
unintelligible to me. It appears. ſays he, mote probable, that 1 
thall con-inue in exiftence hercafter, than that | ſhould have had 


enxkiſlence as | now have, betore that exiſtence ook place“. Whether 


he means by this, that a future ware is more proba'le than a fate 
ot pre-exiltence, which ſome have dreamed of, I cannot tell; the 
only concluſion | can draw from the whole ts, hat his delinition of 
the word of God is falſe, his religion impra Qicadle, and his ac- 
count of a future ftate unintellig ks, 

| tormerly ſaid that | knew not upon what foundation our author 
Teſted his belief of a God. In writing that ſentence | did not ad- 
vert that Mr. Paine had [ct forth his reaſons tor believing this in 
his eth paragraph. 


Mx. PAIx ZA. 


94. THe only idea, man can affix to the name of God, is that © 

a frff cauſe, the cauſe of all things. And, in comprehenſible 
difficult as it is for man to conceive hat a firſt cauſe is, he arrives 
at the belief of it from the tenfold greater dificulty of diſbelic vir g 
it. It is difficult bey ond deſcriptin to conceive thai ipace ca 
have no end; but it is more difficul to conceive in end. It is 
difficult beyoud the power of man to conceive an eternal dura ion 
of whit we call time, but it is more 1nypcthble to conceive a time 
when there ſhall be no tine. In like manner of reaſoning, cvct⸗ 
thing u e behold carries in irelt the internal evidence that it did 
not 
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not nabe itſelf. Lrery man is an evidence to himſelf that he did 
not make himſei{; neither could his father make himſelf, 
grandfather, nor any of his race; 
or animal, make itſelf; and it is 11,6 conviciion arifing 
eviderce, that carries us on, as li were, 
of a fi ſt cauſe eternally exiſting, of a rature totally different to au 
material exiſtence we know of, and by the power of which al 
th ags exiſt, and this firſt cauſe man calls Goe.” 8 


from t}:'5 


ReMarg. 


Is the fil part of this paragraph can diſcover nothing but a 
Farcel of contradictions. Ti hus, © the only idea we can have of 
God is of of a frft cauſe,” Be it ſo; but what is a firſt cauſe? 
No body car teil favs Mr. Paige, becauſe it is incompreten fibly 
«> fficuft to do fo! Why then do we belicye it? Vecaule it is 
2 exfricult to diſtelicve it Bur what can be mcre difficult than 

that which 1s En. ns a fo : * Mr. Paine muſt give an anſwer 
for 1 cannot. | 

AGaltN, it is erfficul beyo: d deſcrip tion to conceive that! {nace 
Can have no end“ Vhy ther, (ono we believe 5 Pecauſe i It is 
mere G..cult to 'ſbelieve it. But what is e difficult than that 
which is heult bevord deſcri; tin! 

A tlic time we weſt heve ibis nonſenſe repeated, and we wn i 
next believe ſemethi ng entcult beyond the power of man 10 con— 


ccive & c. g ir. Paii'e Hase LAG ane rains — C0 5; ON Sr NSA 
«Walling, i! his whole flock be rot expended in the pan phlet fo 
Calied , | wor Ay oft him why he finds ſrult with the chri'1an rc- 


loin? Does it erfoin anything more dm̃cult to be believed than 
—_ i ir comprebbei ſibly d end diſücul! beyond Celcription, and 
cult Fevend rhe pon er of wan? Cerainly it docs not; and 
Let we be fnd all rhefe dificuiri. . according io ir Þ: nine in the 
ple belief of „ Deity! If ak ere are infurmountable d fhceutities 
in the way of | cheving a Dciiy, I do noi lee how ut can te bulieved; 
anc le per fon, who tays fo,npponrs to me an advocate for athciſm 
ra ber than fer religion of any * | 
Ix the res id por! of t1:'s Ding niph we have a very common 
ai gument ſor the exihience of a 0 i 13, Viz. that the world could 
abe 11! If Put hie, however common, is not any ar; ument, 
mertsy tue raking for gran'ed what ought to be pre ved. It 
e ſurpofe the wort to be crovted at all. the Creator wull be pre- 
0 poſed 3 bvi the moi corſüent Atheifts deny that ever it was 
created, and fay that the tyſtem of ngture it felt is eternal. We nay 
CR from ihe ſecceſſse generation of animals ard plants, 
Hat the fifth aninnatarnd the 1:0 plant were produced by a power 
ch cs rom ne x: in nature, at leaf that we cannot now 
bs tn z ber we baye ro right te ſuppote that the wortd 
; was 


nor his 
neither could any tree, plant, 


by neceſſity, ta the belief 


ne did 


or his 


plan: * 
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was made hy this power. Beſides, it is not power alone that con- 
flitutesa Go; and though we thould diſcover a being endowed 
with immenſe power, but malevolent in his nature, like the God 
of the ancient Wlexicans, this would be the diſcovery of a devil, 

and not of a Cod. It 1 is en account of this deficiency of char ater, 

that the heathen dei es are called devils in the New Feſtamen; 
and the tree Deny is di inguiſhed from all faiſe Gods not only by 


his power, but by hi zoodnets. It is indeed this latt quality \ which 


only can diſtinguiſh the being we call Gov, from thoſe whom we 

call devils; and this Property c can never be fully diſcovered, or 
indeed diſcovered at ail, while death reigns in the world to fuch a 
degree as to deſtroy every creature in it. Some ancient Philoſo- 
phers have pretended to diſcever the @nima min as they called 


it, or the power which governs the world, as the foul dos the 


body, but this cannot be Gob, on account of its dellroyiag pro- 


perties ; ard as this diſcovery was ſuppoſed to be the utino | - effore 
of unafſifled reafon, I thall not detra& from their merit; on'y 
mutt ſay that they diſcovered a devil and not God. Ee 
Ber, ſetting all this afide, let us come to experience. Is there 
a man among us who ever found out either G4 or devil by hun- 
felf2 Is not all our religious knowledge derived from education? 


Mr. Paine tells us ſo with reſpect to himſelf. He was educated as 
4 Quaker, and the Quakers do not pretend to let their children 


find out divine truths of themfelves. Neither do any party or fect 
of any religious perfuaſion that ever I heard of. The experiment 
therefore is yet to be made, Whether an infant left to itſelf would 
ever find out that there is a God. Bur this experiment cannot be 
made; becauſe if an infant received not any education — 
it could not ſpcak, nor hold any converſe with the reſt of mankin 

and if it did converte with them, there would be no lat 6s 5 


preventing it from 3 a” 1 believing hat there is 2 God. Phe 


fut theretore is, with reſpect to all men at preſent on the face ot 
ine earth, that they £4 rot Hu om the Dey by any £2 ter: on ot 


their nataral facultiee. If any man ever did fo, it mut have been 
Adam ; and er. Paine does not neglect th's laſt toutes of ar gu- 

ment; for he tell, us, in the N Par- me of his bog. tant 

Ad um, Feger there 4 %% man, was a deiſt. I cannot im- 
gine why oe mould doubt of there having been (109 um. He 
Ivitfeti endeavours to prove in the 6 th paragraph that tne his 
man race mutt have had au original; and if Ir. Pane wii a4 
allow the firtt inan to have been calle l lum, he my cx lan 


what he pleales; Bi! he muſt hive been fir, manas AU. 
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experience at his gun colt ; for thus he might have been deſtroyed 
even by not knewing bis proper food: But it he derived pare 
of his knowledge immediateiy from God, it is an inconſiſtency to 
, that he did not derive the whole from him. Adam therefore 

could have been no i, for he mutt have known God before he 
Knew his woltks; it heir 8 evident, that white he received inftruc- 

ons trom the Deny, he mutt have known who it was that inſtruct- 
ſe um 


— 7 muſt Lere endeanir to remote a difficulty naturally ariſing 
in the minds of thoſe who believe the Bible, from Rom. i. 20. Far 
the inwij-ble rhings of him, from the Creation of the World, are clear- 
ly ſeen; being unde, 72 / e things th t are made, even his eter- 


nal power and Geben; ; /o that they oye without excuſe, Er. This 


| . Commonly been us ge «S an A! guinent for u hut is cailed natural 
eligion, Heng in truth it is rot. (he Apoſile does not bere jay, 
5 we {rw ly inſpection that the world was created. On the 
contrary, he tells us, Ileb. xi. 3 that, ** through faith wwe under- 


Hand that the mari 7 the material and [piritual tems) were frum- 


e.1 by the a * of God.“ All that ts ufferted in this Epiſtle to the 
Ramans is, that the exifleree of God being known by faith, in conſe- 
gence of revelution or tr, adition delivered to us, his power ard 
Codbend ure known k by his works; fo that they were inexcuſuble whe 
irkened Cod to man, t9 he Fs, bis as, or ſerpents, as the heathen; 
dial. The works of creation undoubtedly tell any per jon of commu! 
jenſe, that Gudis not lite any of theje; and to the fame purpeſe the 
Ao le irpues with the Athemans, Acts xvii. 24. God tvat made 
owe arid, Wc. du e not in temples made with hands, neither :: 
- evi Ai with men's hands, as though he neededony thing, O. 
The creation therefore aves not prove God's exiſtence This is known: 
by Yah, 47d the creation. is them a witreſs by which we know 
G clas acber, and diſinguiſßb between à true and falſe reve. 
{ann, 
it -10y here te al jefed, that I contradict myſelf, as heving bonds 
s/ierted, thut, from a nere in{pettiva of the creation, ue con 4 2 
ny: au herber God is merciful or ervel. This ! ti l afert ; 
{ut liebe maintain, and the hi ory 4 all nations bears — vs 
1 bis Her tien : tht, along with the exiſlence of Gd, all manitind 
(r. ! aine bine not excepred) have by rer elation, or tradition, 
a Eno dodge that Gud bas ſomehozu or other been dijpleaſed mah 
m nkind, and that it was incumbent on them to do ſomething £9 N 72 
in. lere again tle works of creatin, or the natural rea of 
nun derived f ow them, is fuſficient to corredt their traditions though 
cer 0 al ur. — e Us ji; f. 0/8 this FE? wr proprftio:: 2 0 be þ a 98: 
| V4? 
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I his toßth paragraph our author ſays, T recollect not a fin- 
ole pallage in all the wricings alcribed to the men called Anoltles, 
that convey any idea of what Gou is.” How can any man recalle& 


what he does not vad? Mr. Paine tells par. 101) that he keeps 


no Bible, and how can he know what is in it? Thote wao read 
the Bible will eaſtly remember that the man called the Apoſtle 
John defines God to be Jig%t and e. God, fays he, is Aigöt, 
and in hin is no Gdarknels at ali.” — He that lev<th, dwelleth n 
God, and Cod in him; for God is love. Here then are two defi 
nitions of what God is; but we ſearch in vain for any definition 
throughout the whole of vir Paine's work. He told us that the 
only idea we could have of God, was of a firt cauſe; and eren 
this was incomprehenfible. The only thing we can conceive of 
God therefore from our author's pamphlet is, that he is an un4nou 


power. | his total ignotrance ot the Deity, Mr. Paine has in con- 


mon with the other deittical philoſophers. Ii is reported of one, 
whole name | have forgot, that being alked, by a certain prince, 
to tell him what God vas, he defired a day to conſider of it. Next 
day, inttead of returning any anſwer, he deſired two days; and 


thus went on, continuzily doubling the time, without giving any 


ſolut ion of the queſtion. This continual delay ſhowed that bs 
reaſon was infufticicnt to find out God. Mr. Paine indeed ſ ys 


exprefsly that he can nd out God, though not “e perfection. Bur, 


unleſs 


that Gad bas been offended with mankind, and the ſaying of the 
Apoſile follows alſo, that ** the gandneſs of God leadeth us ts repen- 
tante Þ[ jay then, that though, wwitheur the aid of revelation, 
the works of creation are injcrutabie, 3?! ma ſooner do we know, 
that the D: ity bus been offended, than it /ollaws, from an inſpectiun 
of the works of creation, that he is merciful. Had he been »f a 
cruel and implacuble di;poſitim, be wild have deſtrayed the whole 
human ruce at once, but as he does nat ſo, wwe are thence led, or, if 
"we 44 conſiſtently wwith reaſon, ought to he led ta put conjidence in 
kim ; which is, in truth, the eſſence of a1 neligiin. PO 
Again, we are certain that all nations who ever <uere in the ud. 
have uſed faerifices of one kind or ther, which undoubte ly muſt han e 
been from tradition or revelatian. The lea reflection, or the [male /*. 
pimple of reaſon is ſufficient to inform us that GD bas ny perſona! 
uſe for any af theſe things; neither, becauſe man had offended bin, 
would he defirry d Erute ½ fair inference therefore it fallorw-, 
ven tothe moſt unenlichtened, that Goo himſelf knew of fome ſacy'- 


| Ace which Wis of fulſicient vals {2 A!9ne for the ens of manner! 


4 , 13 0 * | RT 
and thus the heathens themtel ves mipht ve tn 7 i ehe (. 
chonph they Aren ne? ty n 


1 


— at all; for God iS perfect ; 2 the k adding gut any ive ms 
zer feck is not finaing out God, but dome imaginary being.—T'he 
icripiure al Ways —— bes kim | in the full pertection of his. char ac- 
ter, and purtic larly as uniting the two properties of jutiice and 
mercy, in which, he 8 there is 72998 like him, This indeed i; 
the great defect of 4! the Jada that hive ever been found out by 
juan; for whatever de Zee of PSRUEF they mig zht aſcribe tO them, 


they never COL lind cut the Other hides: - Indeed how thu. I | 


ihcy hae dene ſe, when thefe ate only difcoverable by tevela- 
tion? 


HA vic thus di ſenſed molt of the religi-.us part of Mr. Paine | 


periorman CE. ict us next fee what he lays of hun an learning — 
his part he charges f o mu ich j WnOrAnce upon Chrittianny, that one 
ue think it had come into the veorld tor no other . but to 


Cxtinguth all kincs of ſcience.— Nevertheleſs, he tells us, that it 


was cc pofed out of tyftems which ex:tted detere.— If this was the 
cale, iien the very guerance of Chrittianity was in the worlki betore 
it was collected into Gre . Hem, ard it is unfair to charge the 
chriſt ian teachers with cor ju ring up any new quantity, teeing they 
only gathered what was in te world airexy.--3ut let us hear. 


Mu. PA: E. 


1 my is a fraud of the chriſtian ſyſtem to call the ſciences 
human inventiims; it is any the apP+.cation of them that js hu— 
mar. Every, icicrice has tor its haſis a 1vſtem of ptinciples a<hxed 
and unalieral ic vs thoſe by which the univerte is regulated and 


goverr ed. S148 cannot make principles, he only e can difcover 


Th "71 2 
RENMARE. 


Hs, that ke may bring an a. cuba tion 204170 chriftianity, our 
matchicls au. it CT AICHEE e e £ With the {cr C9:CC8 built upen 
then Man heels us, can ne ti ie ciples Who fars that 
be can? hut a ſcience is as duni: dt Hemtbe principles on which 
it is Eullt, as in hevble ts lein ns ee . and he might as well 
tell us, tai a 10 ute. a pitchef, ora kite and fork, arc not hu- 
Un luv e: Wr becgule the greund on which a; tans fan's, er 
the nate web it aud ol e Other Li: ngs are compolcd, are 


U . 
not hu CRIT „ — Put. uh thoul! the c/ rien Het alone 


bear the ls ne GI evety tlang 2 The heathens were as bad as the 


chiinars, are a  UPCOUDIESY to come in for? a ſhare. Fythes 
Ora, ho was to Conkan, difcorercd. or fancied he dilecverce , 
that 1 C uare Of ihe lor ZE ve ot a right anvlewy Lang! e Is e 
* 8 5 « » WR. » 0 1 T Fe 4 | 
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was he rejoiced at this ſanci d dicoyery, thu! ne IE 22 


hundred oxen by way of than“ giving. 

Is this part of his work Mr Paine ſuppoſes that the ſyſtem of 
nature is governed by fixed and unalterable laws; but, in anther 
part, where he thinks proper to ailacs the doctrine of miracles, 


he ſpeaks otherwiſe *©* Mankind,” favs he, paragtaph 191, “ have 


conceived to themſelves certain Furs by vw Hh: ch what thev call na- 
ture is {uppoſed to act; and that a miracle i ſomethi ing ct 2Nrary 0 
the operation and etf- & of thoſe laws.” Wir ate 8 2 10 conceive 
or think upon the ſubject? — Ether nature mult have laws, or it muſt 
have none. If it has no laws, what is becom2 of the fixec principles 
of Science which Mr. Paine juſt now poke of? W here 's the ich- 
muiability of the Deity, 10 evident in his works, or waere is our 

certamty of any thing ? © Ualefs,” fiys Mr. Pine, we kanw 
the whole extent of theſe lass, and of what are coammonty called 
the powers of naiure, we are nv able to pris whether al thing 
that may apperr to us wonderful, or or ratolows, he within, n be 
beyond, or be contrary to heren. Aurel pov er of acting.“ —Here 15 
a moſt wonderful field for uncertainty and ſcepficiſm, Ir we know 
not whether anv thing be coz/rary to the laws of nature, as little 
can we know whether it be apreeable to them; and ths, in the 
molt common affairs of lite, we mutt be uncertain wiether we act 
naturally or by miracle! Put the queſtion is not about what the 

powers of nature can do, but wh ihey realty do in certain Cir- 


cumltances and if we muy expect them ſome imes to do the Com rary. 


Thus, we have always leon iron fink in water when thrown into it, 
without any ſupport. Supp ng then a piece o: fon + already 
Larown into a deep pn of wil er, and ſank to the bottom Is 
there the leaſt reaſon to ſupyoſe thut this piece of iron vhs 
any law of nature riſe up to the top of the witer aud fim like 
wood * Certainly not. If then we faw a man throw ig a thick 
into the ſaine pool in which the iron had funk, and tacreupan the 
iron riſe up and (win along wil the ſock. have we n»! all the 
reaſon in the wor'd to ſay that this was a miracle? Tone dtlen na 
there is very evident, lran cannot be inclined to fink or (win: 
either at the ſame moment, ar by the ſame power. If it ftnks by 
a natural power, we mult ſay that it riſes by a /upeynaturu? one, 


or by nuracle; or if we fay that it ſwims by a natura! power, it 


mull fink by miracle; tf that, let us take which five of the queſtion 
we will, we mnſt have a miracle one way or oth af, 

I Have formerly Caid that the gerd of Gol has interna! evi- 
dence that it is not the word of man, e it intorms us of that 
to which our ſenſes cannot he any acceſs juſt the fame is the 
cafe with divine power. We know that natural or mechanical 
power of all kinds 40s inen certain and determinate m inner, fo 


that we can ca 'culate its effects hefore-hand. Thus, Fan der 
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heat act according to the quantity of matter; eleQricity and 


light, according to the ſur face; the force of levers and other 


mechanical inſtruments is as the ſpace paſſed over by the moving 
power, &c.— D vine power acts without regard to any one of theſe, 
and is determined merely by the purpoſe for which it does act; and 
this purpoſe conſtan ly is an oppe ſition to evil in one way or other. 
Thus, when the whole nation of ſrael had apoſtatized from the 
true God, El jah called upon them to put the matter to a trial, 
end let the God, who ænſwered by fire from Heaven, be their 
Cod. This was Core, and fire came down in anfwer to his prayer, 


in ſuch abundarce, that not only the ſacrifice, but the ſtones of 
the altar, on which it lay. were conſumed. 


elcQric?! kites, &c. The queſtion is not how this might be auk- 
wardly in:itated, bu: for what purpoſe it was actually done. This 
as ue have ſeen, was to convert a whole nation from idolatry 10 
the knowlece of the true God; and therefore we have a right ta 
_ conclude that it was done by the power of God. In like manner, 
the miracles done by our Saviour were all wrought ultimately 10 
convert unhelievers to the knowledge of the true God, None of 


them were therefore done merely io ſhow the porrer of doing, ſuch 


as the corjuring up of gho''s, aſcending into the air, &c. TI helte 
we may ex; ect from Mr. Paine, if ke ſhould hereafter receive any 
extraordinary gifts from the ſtars But the miracles of God are of 
quite a different nature. All of them were done in favour of man- 
kind ; not to ſet up the perſon who did them above others, but 
to ſic what Kind of a being God himſelf is. Thus, if God de- 
lights in giving happineſs 10 mankind, his power will always dit- 
pay 'tlelf ior their good, and for no other purpoſe. The nura- 
cles ot Jeſus Chriſt were to cure the fick, make the maimed 
wile, reitore mad people to their ſenſes, and bring back the 
Heat to lile. In ſhort, his whole buſineſs was to reftore the crea- 
tion to that orig inal ſtate of perfection which it had when it firſt 
came from the hands of its maker; ard thus he ſhowed himſelt to 
be the ſon of God, and that he {led by the power of God. 

In oppoſition to all this afoniſhing power and goodneſs, Mr. 
Paine tells us of the afcent of a balloon in the air, the ſparks ot 
electricity, the attraction of a reedle by a magnet, the lecovery ot 
perſons who have been ſome time under water, the artificial re- 
;'refentation of ghoſts at Paris, and tricks of legerdemaine.— W hat 
:anneſs! What ſhameful imbeci!lity of mind! As well might 


ge tell us of the aſcent of a cork in water, the ſparks from a flint 


ad fee}, the motion of duſt by the wir, the awaking people 


on Leep, and the putting on of a nz, the appearance of a tha- 
Loe, CT the picking of pockets ; for this lafl, if dextroufly per 


forme 


It is needleſs to quib- | 
ble about the poſſibility of brirging down lightning by means ct 


181 


= 


formed, will haye as much the appearance of miracle as any he 


= kas mentioned, 

2 I snarr, conclude this ſubject of miracles with taking ſome 
ay notice of what Mr. Paine ſays in his 193th paragraph. © in the 
ae arit place,” tays he, whenever recourſe is had to ho, for the 
hes purpolt of procuring that belief (for miracle, under any idea of 
* the word, is a ſhow) it implies a lameneſs or weaknels in the doc- 

|. trine that is preached.” It is ſtrange that this author cannot make 
_ choice of his words, but fpeaks like an idiot unacquainied with 

_ any language whatever. A miracle he tells us is a Haro Alt is 
my not —A theatrical repreſentation of a miracle isa Hero, but not 


Oo F the miracle itſelf. An exhibition of wild beaſts is a ne, as long 


1 1 as they are kept chained; but, waen the company are aſſembled, 
" were the bealts to be turned looſe among them, I prefume this 
_ would be ſomething more than ſhaw. The abſurdity ot Mr. Paine's 
his argument in this ſentence, and its blaſphemy when applied to 
Fog ngany thing divine, is ſcarcely to be paralleled. Let us take the ex- 
* ample juſt now given. Suppoſe a /how-man carrying about a lion. 
el, |} tyger, wolf, &c. and deſcribing their properties. The compan? 
* !'augh at him, and every one deſies him to prove what he has at- 
ot frted, C that the man is at laſt provoked to unloofe the beaſts; 
ch ho inilantly tear in pieces thoſe unbelievers. I aſk Mr. Paine, 
le 1 would this be a proof of the lammenets and weaxnets of the doc- 
W I trinethat had been preached to them concerning the ſtrength and 
ot fiercneſs of thoſe beaſts? Would it not be a terrible confirmation 
— of it? In like manner is it with the divine power itſelf. Mankind 
ul Don after the creation, ſunk into the moſt deſperate wickeqdnel:. 
Iod fent thew prophets and they diſregarded them. At laſt he 
* JT had recourſe to miracle, which our author blatphemoully calls 
- Doro, and deſtroyed them all by a flood, This, | think, inſtead 
G Ac of lamen»/s and weakneſs, ſhowed the Arength and firmne's of 
— the doctrine preached by the prophets. 5 
4 Bur, Mr. Paine may ſtill fay, It is inconſiſtent to ſuppote tha: 
t God vill employ force, which is incapable of converting people, 
ö though it may deſtroy them. | grant it: and Cod never employs 
force while reaſon will anſwer the purpoſe. When man wil not 
ö 1 realon, but oppoſe his pitiful power to God, the combat will not 


de declined ; for God will likewiſe oppote his power, and dettror 

Nis eneunes, This is preciſely the way in which the ſcripture KS 

| J +ihat he acts towards man. Firſt he zives them Al law for cheit OWN 
Yoou. If they obey not this law, he promiſes forgivenets, lends 
mcſſengers to perſuade them, and ſhows his Almighty power, nat 

to “ plav tricks, to amuſe them. and io make people ttare and 

wonder,” as our author infamouſy aſſerts, but 10 do hem goork. 

It laſtly they o>Nigately i 0jedt his oeriution, and deſpiſe the 1 

: aitetation 


J. 
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niteltation of his power to ſave, he will, by a manifeſtation of his 
Power to et, convince them to the! r call, that chey ought 10 
nave attended to him at tri. 
Tu us much tor miracles za diſcuſſion into which I have been 
accidentaliy led, after ! thought to have done with the religious 
Patt of lr. Paine's Work. Let 5 now return to the damen 


4 e as, ; : 
NIR. Pat NE. 


36 Tu i Y not only rejected the ſudy of ſcience out of he 
chriſtian ſchunis, but th: y pertecuted, &c. 

138. "pay a tines have laid ail the blame upon the Goths 
and Vandals, but however uawiliing the partizans of the chriſt ian 
Citem way be to beiieve or acknowledge it, it is nevertheleſs true, 
that the age of ignorance commenced with the chriſtian ſyſtem. 

137. There was no moral ill in believing that the earth was 
flat like a trencher, any more than there was moral virtue in be- 
tieving it round like a globe. But when a ſyttem of religion i: 
nageto grow o 
true, and to unite itfelt there vith in a manner almoſt inſeparable 
thereirom, the cale eflumes an entirely different ground, It is then 
that errors, not morally bad, become fraught with the ſame mit- 
chiefs as if they were. In this view of the caſe it is the moral 
duty of man to obtain every poſſible evidence that the ſtructure of 
ihe heothens (bendens | Tuppofe it thould be) or any other part of 
creation affords, with retpett to ſyſtems of religion. But this tha 
. <4 partie us or the chriſt an 1 as if 5 he 


— os profe floss. 3 


5 


Drcutbeſe ſcraps, which | have tacked together and inverted, in 
et i Wake 10 mething connected oui of them, we learn 1. {hot 
e chtittn 10m is the fource of all ignorance. 2. That this 
WECTArce is founded on a notion that the earth is flat like a trench 
er, and 3 That tis is every.man's duty to ſtudy the ttiruQure of 

he lente s in ot to overthrow this ſyſtem. The firit of theie 
petitions is eyidXenily falte. There have been as learned chriſtars 
26 ever there vere of any religion or perſuaſion ; and it is moſt cer- 

Tin, bat, with hun an ſcience, itigion of any kind has no neceflar7 
conneGion, &rchnnedes and Sit Haac Newton, the one a heathen, 
'he orher a Ch ittian, were two as great u en as ever the world ſaw; 
an frerc is nd ſet ut men tow cm ſcience of different kinds has 
dern mote inackred, than the Jetons. The age of ignorance did 

@ cn mence wh chintianity, 25 Mr. Paine favs, but with that 


„ undation oi Dui batians, win were not chriſticns, and who over- 
1 hefe, while yet vnaceininted with 
chriſtianity 


ran the Reuen empire. 


out of a tuppoſed ſyitem of creation which is not 
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chriſtianity, ſhowed as great averſion tc all kinds of leirninz, as 
ever was thown by the mott ſuperſtitious chriſtiin, or the wolk gu- 
firmed Dei. It is reported that a queen of the Gotns Wes 
depoſed by her aobility becauſe ſhe cauſed her fon to be taught to 
read and write. The reaſon that they gave was, not that reading 
and writing was Contrary ta the chriſtian ſyttem, Hut that the prince 
would thus be lets fi: for war, | 

Bur, if the Chriſtian ſyſtem be the four te of tznorance, Dc if::, 
mult undoubtedly be the ſource ot learning, and it ever thore we: 
a nation o: Deiſts, we may expect them to have been the woſt cu- 
i:Shtened philoſophers in tae world. Alas! how witerably are we 
diſappointed! The Moguls, who, in the 12th and 1 5th centuries, 
made tuch extenſive conqueſts in Aſia, were Deitts; but tuch wa, 
their barbaricy, that after they had conquered China, their empe- 
ror was aſhamed of them; it being doubtful whether they, or the 
horſes they rode upon, were the more intelligent beings-—Ney, let 
us conſider the learning of vir Paine himſelf. Ilaving had every 
advantage of living in countries where learning has certainly made 
ſome advances; and having, at the age of only ſeven years, had 
diſcernment enough to renounce the chrittian religion, we might 
undoubtedly expect an amazing quantity of inſtruction from hi. 
work; but inftead of this we find that his pampalet, tho' perhap ; 
very learned for a Mogul, yet makes a very ordinary figure among 
other literary works. I was for ſome time at a loſs to account for 
this extreme deficiency of knowledge in a man who belonged to 
no Church, until | recollected that his own mind is his ow d 


church,” which folres the difficulty at once, and ſhews his igno- 


rance to be entirely original, and derived trom nobody. 

2. Ou n Mogul inſinuates, that the chriſtian ſyſtem is founded 
on a belie: that the earth is flat like a trencher ! How this came 
ia his head is belt known to hiinſelf; but certain | am, that, though. 


II have read the Bible ſeveral times over, 1 could never nd any 


ſuch aſſertion, or any thing that bure the leaſt reſemblance to it. 
I know that ignorant people have made obſections to the mation of 


Irhe earth from fome paſſages of ſcripture; but, even as our tr«u!- 


luion ſtands, theſe objections are not valid, and | have been told 
by thoſe who pretend to be critics in the Hebrew language, tha: 
the tranflation is erroneous in theſe places, and particularly where 
it is ſaid, ©* Let the earth rejoice,“ that it ought to be, Let the 
earth rol! reund” Of this 1 do not pretend to be a judge. Or: 

natural faculties are ſufficient to give us the knowledge ot nature! 
things, and therefore J do not believe that any thing is revea/ce 


concerning them; though | am alſo convinced that the linguaze 


of Scripture is more accurate than Mr- Paine could make i. In 
one part of his pamphlet, Mr Paine finds fault with the ſcripture 
ſpeaking of the ends of the ear;h, when we know that tk: earth 

To 


* 
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is of a globulat figure. At any rate this is not ſaying that the 
carth is flat like a trencker ; ; but 1 maintain that this expreſſion is 
exactly proper, though all the philoſophers on carth were judges. 
A line from the North-eaſtern part of Aſia, to the Southernmoſt 
point of America marks the ends of the earth in that direction A 
line from the North-weſtern part of America, tothe moſt Southerly 
point cf New Holland, marks the ends of the earth in another di- 
benen: and fo of as many others as we pleaſe. 

Ir is the moral duty of our Aeg to ftudy the firuQure of 
the Heavens, to counteract the pernicious effects of chriſtianity.— 
Be it ſo; anc let us ſce how well he has ftydied the ſtructure 
either of Heaven or Earth! In the very ſuperficial account he 
gives of the ſcience of Aſtronomy, he tells vs that there are ſix 
plancts which move round the jun ; though even c>riftiuns know 
that there is a {events lately diſcovered, and which ſhows the in- 
fuence of our fun to extend much farther than was formerly fup- 
poſed, and nearly Ecublcs the extent of our foler ſyſtem. To make 
amerds for this defect, he mforms us that the carth is attended by 
oe mcn, but he docs net teli us chher what other plapets have 
moons cr how many they have. This, however, is ene of tlie 
moſt curious paits parts in all Aftronomy, and ſeveral very un- 
portant inferences may be drawn from obſerving their pherys 
lena. | 

Pas:1Nnc by the fest of lied: ſcoveries, however, I muſt pay 
ſore attention to What he ſays on che pturaſtiy of vv orlds - and 


, 
da 18 t 10 ore efpecially, as fem ite draus an argument agaif . 
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ee. 0 * bence then could ariſ t e ſolitary and fl ran ge 
concelt tat the Almiglay, who hed miliians cf worlds equally 
COPCREELtL ON is protection, eue quit the care of all the rei!, 
and come ia die in our woric, vecauſe, they fav, one man and 
ene Voman had eaten an pple. _ on the the other hand, are 
ve to Fuppete that every wer'd, in the boundleſs creation, had en 
Eve, an apple, a ſerpeut, arc 216 Tanten, In this cafe, the per- 
jon who is iricverently call ed te Eon of Cod, ard ſometimes Gnu 
halt, would have nothing effe 16.00, than 0 > 1ravel From word 
— ware, nm an ENG!v (s ju CELLO ct death, with {Carceiv a men- 
ary ;nrerval of lite | | 


Rewaar. 


Iren fr. Faire made this obieRlen, he ot glit to have 
re: _ „rn, reger prccts than Le has dene, that there is any 
w babitable world then the one we live in. The only argu- 
dent! fre in its forour, is in par. 165. Thoſe fixed lars conti\ 
nuc 
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nue always at the ſame diſtance from each other, and atways in the 
tame place, as the ſun does in the c:ntre of our fyilem The pro- 
bability therefore is, that each oi theſe fixed flars is alſo a ſun, 
round which another ſyſtein of worlds, or planets, though ws 
remote for us to diſcover, performs its revolutions, as our ſyſtem 
of worlds does round our ceatrai fun” In this paragraph we les 
the plurality of worlds is only 2 probability ; bur, after ten para- 
graphs more, it becomes an fallt Me divine truth, and it is blaf- 
phemy to deny it. To me, except in the time of childhood, it 


never appeared either probable or p2j{ble, for the following 
reafon, among others :—lt is the dates of our fan, and, L fap- 


poſe of all others, to emit light in vaſt quantities, throug“i an in- 
conceivable ipace. This light mutt return to him, or he maſt ve 

foon, nay in a moment, loſe the power of ſending it forth. * 
if the light of our ſun, for instance, fries into another item, 
where light is likewiſe going forth aud returning to another cen- 
tre, the returning hight inuſt undoubtediy carry ours along wien 


it, and it can never come back to our ſyſtem any more. The 


4 thing mutt happen to other ſuns. Now, the tixed ſtars be- 
ing. according to the tuppoſition, centres of ſyſtems, and our ſun 


being evidently in the centte of a great number of theſe, it fot. 


lows, that as he ſends forth to them, 10 do they to him; aad lis 


weill receive from them according to. their numbers as w el! as mag 


nitude; and therefore he will receive more than he gives. ihus, 


ſuppoſe fix other ſuns placed round ours in a circle, ſuppoſing then 
all of equal magnitude, our fun will receive light in the 


proportion of fix, and loſe only in the proportion of one. 
he conſequence of this is, that the ſuns, firunicd in the 


circumſcrence mutt conti invaliy decrcafte, and ours increaſe; un 


til at laſt, his ſyſtem becoming nil larger and larger, he 
would deſlroy and put out all the reſt, as we fes he docs a com- 


mon are. Now, i{ the fixed ſtats are ſuns, it is as e 8 as the 


nature of the thing 7 will admit, that not only lig, but perhaps fs 
thouſand of them reſpeR our ſun as a centre; (0 that continua re 
ceiving a vaſtly greater quantity of light than he loſes, he ia uſt 
have increated continually lincethe creation. This muſt infallibly 
be the caſe, whether our fun be in the centre or not; tor ual-t; 
we can ſuppoſe a figure which is 4 centre and no circumference, 
the outhde ſuns mutt cant: :ntly loſe light, while the interior one: 
Jain it, and thus the univerſe would at laſt reſolve itfelf into one 
va ft central ſun, with other bodies revolving about it; winch f 
ctjieve is the colp juſt now, and was from the deglaning. 

* HAVE always looked upon the plurality of worlkis, however 
*«ibionable the doctrine may be, as a molt pitiful and childiſli chi: 
meta. Inſtead of doing honour to the Creator, it degrades hin 
to the chiadler of. 4 was and vain mortal, who values 3 

Dont: be, ur m32n nde of his works. I canaot help o! 


erin: 
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terving 2 ſtriking fmilarity betwixt it and the heathen and Turkiſt. 
tables. The heathens deſcribe their gods as going to war in the 

tape of huge giants; Homer tells us that Mars when overthrown 
by Minerva, covered nine acres of ground as he lay oa his back. 

In like manner, Mahomet appears io have valued the heads of 
his angels, not by their intelle@za! faculties, but by their magni- 
tude. Stupidly imagining therefore, that he could thus do honour 
to the Deity, he tays, that his throne is ſapported by angels, hay- 
31g fuca monſtrous jolt-eads, that a bird could not fly from one 


tar to the other in a thouiand Fears ! ! !—Again, thinking that N 


liaglc head, however big, was inſufficient, he tells us, that in his 
journey to Heaven, he taw one angel with Jeventy thouſand heads, 
an nd anotker with a million, but ot what ſize he does noi ſay. At 
at, however, in attempting to deſcribe an enormous angel, he 
props rrioas him fo unfortunately, that he muſt have been more 
than ten times as broad as he was long ! 

Now, from all this nonſcnte I d@ pot conclude that Mahomet 
dvas a greater fool than others. His fictions proceeded from the 
very fame ſource with the notion of the plurality of words, viz. a 
ꝛuppoſu ion that God fees and values things as we do. The contrary, 
however, mutt Le apparent to every one who ieaſons fairly. W bat 
can the magnitude of any thing be to him who pe ervades all Mace, 
or number io him who has infinity and eternity? There is 


nothing valuable in God's fight but himſelf. He has connected 


himfelt with this world, and therefore the human race are valu- 


able in his Ggbt ;—the reſt goes for nothing, whether great or 


zmall. Lo tay that he would connect hiuiſelf with another ſpecies 
ot beings, would 2rgac in the firſt place fome kind of imbecillity 


On his pant, as if his firſt work was not ſufficient; and it would 


| kkewi!e infinuate that the creature exiſted not for the Creator, but 
the Crcator for the creature. 

| O x the whole, it is evident to we, that if there © are Other ſuns 
And ylanets moving round them, they muſt be forever hid from 
vu igll; becaule none of their light could come into our ſyſtem 
uh producing the contuſion and deſtruction already mentioned. 
I: is ail: Ce ttain that the fixed ſtars cannot be ſuns, becauſe they ſeein 
to be of a periſhable nature; for new ſtars, and thoſe very bright, 
have been Known to appear, and diſapear again in a ſhort time. 
Vilwnus Changes are likewiſe obſerved among the permanent ones, 
47% ig is not true that the places of all of therm are abſolutely 


red. Some alto düniniſh in luſtre at times, and reſume their 


tor er iplencour after a certain period. Theſe circumſtances are 
:nco: fitent with the nature ofa ſun; for a very ſinall change in him 
wouis deſtroy all the Planels; and it is remarkable that the fun, 
and not the the ſturs, is made the emblem of immutability in the 
Biole ; for in chis dock, no ſo much undervalued, I have never 
deen 


been : 


mott { 


that 
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been able to find an expreſion that could not ſtand the teſt of the 
mott ſevere Triticiſm. 
Ir we will have a plurality of worlds then, we muſt ſeek for 
them in our new ſyſtem; but here | will retort one of Mr. Paine” 
arguments upon himſelf. Like Thomas | will not believe without 
ecular demonltration at leaſt If Mr. Paine has ſeen any men in 
- moon he mult ſhow them to me alſo, or | will not beliere 
hin. „ 
As I am very ſenſible that thoſe, wao have not ſtudied aſtronomy, 
are apt to pay much more regard to the fancied diſcoveries of 
aſtronomers than they really deſerve, I ſhall endeavour, as muck as 
poſſible, to remove that prejudice; being thorougly convinced, that 
nothing is mare pernicious than that kind of ſervility which prompts 
us to admire others as poſſeſſed of ſome kind of wiſdom to which 
we cannot attain. . 3 5 
Wir regard to the prediction of Eclipſes, about which Mr. 
Paine inſiſts ſo much, it is entirely a mechanical operation, and to- 
tally depends upon a long obſervation of the mot ions of the moon, 
and the apparent mation of the fun. Theſe obſervations have 
been made by great numbers of aſtronomers in various ages, and 
can be made by any perſon who can ſee, and will take the troubie 
of obſerving. Being rendered very correct by long experience. 
they were at laſt reduced into tables, by the uſe of which a man 
may calculate eclipſes throughout his whole life time without ever 
looking at the heavens ; and the beſt aſtronomer on earth cannot 
calculate an eclipte if his tables are taken from him, This may 
ſhow the induſtry of aſtronomers, and it ſhows ever ſtrongly the 
immutability and regularity of nature; but it never can ſhow 
that the allronomers themſelves are a jot more intelligent than 
we. 
Is the obſervations made on the celeſtial motions which arc 
plain to every eye, cannot ſhow the aſtronomers to be wiſer than 
us, their pretended diſcoveries and conjectures concerning that: 
things to which neither we nor they have acceſs, would tempt us 
to think them ſtark mad.—l begin with the diſtance between the 
ſun and the earth ;—a moſt important point 1a aſtronomy ; as upon 
it depend not only the diſtances of the different planets from one 
another, but the ige of the tun himſelf as well as all the bodies 
which circulate round him. Now in this point aſtronomers are fo 
far trom being agreed that the ſun has been placed at all diſtances, 
from three millions of miles to an hundred and four millons; and 
thus alſo we have ſuns and planets of as many different dimen- 
fions. Sir Iſaac Newtown | believe to have been the greateſt 
mathematician that ever lived, and he, as well as others,!cxlculated 
the diſtance of the ſun; but ſucceeding uilranomers havę added no lefe 
than twenty four millions of miles 10 = H>2nce.—Cantdernng 5 
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this then, i think i am juflified | in ſaying that neither the diltances, 
nor the magru: udes, oi the fun and * are at all aſcertained, 
or likely to be 10. 

But all this is nothing to what we meet with when ſpeaking of 
tne nature of light and of the celeſtial bodies. Ihe abſurdity and 
contradiction here is fo immenſe, that it will ſcarcely be believed 
by thele who have not read a number of aſtronomical writings ; 
though there is not a word of what 1 am now going to ſay, that 


aftronomers dare deny. — By grave and learned men, then, i: has 


teen aitertcd or 7a!nally conjectured. 1. That the particles ot 
light are 7307.77 miles dittant, trom each other! 2. Thev are u 
_ thouſand mics dit ant!!! 3. That the ſun might have emitted li, ht 
tor an in f nete time without its ever U to him, and yet loft 
no mote than a ſew feet in diamater ! 11 think we can 29 no 
tatther in this way; let us therefore turn to other ſubjects. 4 
If each of ihe particles of light were in ſize only the millionth 2 
of an inch, they would give as much pain as fund fired at th 
eyes out of à cannon. I his poſition is ſupported by n 
demonſtration. 5. The fixed ſtars are all ſuns, though we may 
ſuppoſe ſome ct them to be no more luminous than a allorv 
candle. 6. The fun and ſtars are great earths, vehemently heated, 
This is a cor jecture of fir Iſaac Newton, and is the more inex- 
cufable in him, as he believed the Scriptures. Paul tells us that 
there are cele/tial as well as terreſs1 ial bodies; but, according to fir 
Iiaac, there are oaly terre/frial bodies hot or cold. 7. The ſun is 
made of nelied glaſs. 8. He is a cold and black globe of im- 
menſe ſize, only coveted with a luminous Fg. 9. The ſun does 
not give (et to the earth. Inttead of this his rays attract heat to 
theniſelves from the air, 10. The ſpots ſometimes ſeen on the 
| fun are cccufbned by the uνjðjꝗus fog above mentioned being 
diſſipated, ſo that the black globe of the ſun makes its appearence. 
11. Thele ſpots are unformed worlds floating be:ween us and the 
tun. 12. [ey are the {moke of volcanoes. 13. They arc crot; 
floating on the folar ocean. 13. The comets are mefjengers going 
from one hem of planets. 6 to another. 15. hey tupply the 
earth 3 re v bs water. 16. They are Plane ts revoiving 
round the fur, 17 ney tall into the body of the fun and fupply 
bim with tucl. 18. +; neit tate ale made of fire. 19, They are 
made of vate'. 20. The comets are the materials from which 
fulure w tlas ate to be made. 21. There ts an hole through = 
meon. 22. She: has no clouds. 23. She is ſubject to fuc! 
violent thuncer fturms, that the lightning may be ſeen upon > 
24. Ore of the muuntains in the mon, c:lied St. Catherines, is 
eine nies high. 25 It is Saif u mie high. 26. The moon hes 
an atmoſphere. 27. dhe has none. 28. The whole univerle, 
ſuns, nn, plarets, inhabitants, and all together, have, ſince 
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the creation, been flying with incredible velocity th?ough the vaſt 
expanſe of ſpace, ſetting out from ne plare, and fanding no *uhere, 
Finis roronat opus !—! can go no deeper in abſurdity. Theſe 
ace the fruits of ftudying nature without revelation z and this, ac- 
cording to Mr. Paine is to be Hur religion! ” 
Bur, it will till be ſaic, if there are no other worlds but this, 
to what purpoſe were ſuch immenſe bodies created ? In what 
manner can they be ſubſervient ta this world, many of them being 
abſolutely inviſible to us without the help of teleſcopes?—ls it not 
rational to ſuppoſe that they are formed for the habitations of 
living creatures? In anſwer to all this, I ſay; that we can know 
nothing but trom-revelation, or the information of our ſenſes. As 
far as theſe clearly direct us, we may rea/9n, and conclude wit 
certainty. Where they begin 10 fail we may [till cor;efure rationally; 
but where they are totally ſilent, thowgh we may imagine, it- is 
abſolurely without either ren or probability. When aſked there- 
fore of what uſe the pl:nets are to this earth; 1 anſwer, they give 
light to it, and the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatelites ſerve to aſcertain 
the longitudes of vifferent places. If till further preſſed, J will ſay, 
that | believe they anſwer other purpoſes, tho? I cannot tell what 
they are.—l cannot believe that there are any planets circuluting 
round the fixed ſtars, becauſe no man hath ſeen or can ſee them. 
I cannot believe that the moon and planets are inhabited, becauſe 
no man can ſee the inhabitants, and I cannot believe that they are 
habitable worlds, becauſe | cannot erceive about then, that ap- 
Paratus for life which is ſo remarkable in this world. In the firſt 
place, there is none of the planets, excepting that called Mars: 
which ſhows any ſign of being turrounded by an atmoſphere, or 
air, ſo neceffaty id our life But the great objection, to me, 15 
this We know that our lite depends entirely upon the abſorption 
of ihe fun's light by the air and earth: But % the planets, Mrs 
33 well as the reit, reflect the light of tte ſun fo powertully, that 
the beſt poliſhed looking glaſſes we have, ate vaſtly inferior tn 
them in this reſpect. The moon, which is nearett to us, and, of 
confequer.ce; ought to de belt known, is ev idently very rough and 
unequal in the furface, and Ikewite tull of dark ſpots; yet the 
beſt mirror which mah could contrive, would not. at ber ſappoſed 
diſtance, give halt the light. Opticians ha ve made compariſons. 
between the light of the fun and the moon; and the admirable 
agreement 4:nong theus ihows how weil tired they are for nwking 
ftuch calculations. One teils us that the light of the moon 1s forty 


| de thouſand times lets than that of the tun > 2n2iher, rat it 18 
mnety lhenſuni times lets, 204d a third, that 


tboujand tines Iefs, It is ealy io ſee that every ore of thete cai- 
tula: ions 1ult be falſe; or the Hon u uſt feflect much wore light 
than ſhe receives. Without entering {artner into the ſobject. 
= *hereiere 
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therefore, I think there is every reaſon to believe that the celeſtial 
bodies reflect all ihe light they receive from the ſun; nay it is very 
remarkable that the planets, which ſhine only by reflected light, 
are much brighter than thoſe wh ch they wouid have us to believe 
nre ſuns; and b firongly is the abſfurd notion of other ſuns river» 
ted in their minds, that Herſchel, the celebrated aſtronomer of the 
preſent day, having diſcovered a very bright ſtar by his teleſcope, 
would neecs have it to be a planet, on account of its ſplendor ; as 
if a planet could be brighter than the ſun which illuminates it! 
But, to come to the point. Thus exceſſive reflection of light, muſt 
certainly Geprive theſe bodies of all that warmth and kindly influ- 
_ ence of the tun, Which to us ſeems abſolutely neceflary to animal 
lite, If thereare anv inhabitants in the planets then, they muſt 
be abſolutly ir different as to heat or cold, meat, drink, or cloth- 
ing: for their reſplendent habitations would produce none of all 
theſe neceſſarics. Ac tothis, that they could ſee nothing but 
the fur, or the reſt of the celeftial bodies; for wherever they 
turned their eyes upon their own world, the flrong reflection of light 
would be the fame as if they looked at the fun himſelf, Seeing 
ten that of the fix worlds enumerated by Mr. Paine, one, viz- that 
which we inhabit abſorbs the ſun's light, and the reſt reflect it, and 
feeing we live only by this abſorption, we have every reaſon to 
inppoſe that the planets, being made fot pertect refle Sion, are not 
made for the habitat ions of living creatures, . 
| ent new preceed to conſider Mr. Paine's mechanica! 
ncwieege, which would certairly be found equally weak with 
nal he Gitpliys in other reſpects; but, having extenced this 
t1eatito to tear twice the length | intended, it ſeems beiter 10 
Ont iS „cut on, obſerving only that his deſcription of ſuch 
com on nh rumert as a fteefyard is erroneous, ard that of an 
rer, g4Cuely tile, Yet will this vain author pretend to de 
(oO OT Ihe nett portant matters, both in this world and the 
"vt, „hen he cant write common ſenſe about the nioſt trivial 
„ How cn we, without contempt and indignation, beno!d 
Fre; my Of one bleſtnig forth a parcel of nonfenſe about c- 


e 1042710, „ho appears to have leſs knowledge than a 
bey; ave Who, inthe coarſeſt language, accules the chriſ- 
es Gf piitlipy Jearring cnt of the world, when his own ignorance 
1% 1.0 kevncs! One word more with him then, and 1 have 
COLE, | 5 5 

1 8v00GRO0'T the whole of this extraordinary performance, 
-.'. tainelatorrs to prove that Ged Vat, not revealed himſelf to 
| 07. 61.7 thing capable of being conveyed in human language.— 
Fs bach not ir Geed diredly faid that Ged could not do fo ; but he 
twin len in Hic, by inſiſting fo much upon che inſufficiency of 
Wei ett ge to be the med.um of conyerance. Thus, he, 23 
| well. 
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well as other D. iſts. undertakes to prove a ee, and ne ate 


they to do this? Phe pofition chat G ut dune any ching 


can be proved only in two ways. Either the thing muſt be inconfiitens 
with the known character of God; or the person, who fays . 
muſt know / things that God hath done, Ie is not true that ha— 
truths to mankind. Language is the means by which % knowled gu 
is conveyed to our minds, that of Aſtronom not excepted. Per 
haps Mr. Paine may think that people would be the better 
aſtronomers tor being deaf and dumb ; but, granting that it were 
ſo, Altronomy is a /cience, and muſt be learned as well as others, 


man language is untit for conveying the knowledge of revealed 


It would no doubt contribute greatly to the improvement of all 


ſcience, if our author could periuade people to cut out their 
tongues, and ſtop their ears; but fill they mut converſe, ad 
learn theu attronomy by ſigns; which is in fad learning Mr. 
Paine's revelation by humen language; the very thing he contends 


againſt. As therefore language is plainty the medivin, and the 


only one, which God has given for the continuation and increaſe 
of knowledge among the human race, it is not inconſiſtent with his 
character to ſay, that he has written or dictated a book in human 
language, to be the ſtandard of our faith and practice in tin: 
world. Mr. Paine, and the other Dei'ts, who ſey lie hath na. 
written ſuch a book, mutt alto indirely ſay, that they know every 
thing which he hath done. It is impotlibie to avoid this diletuma , 


tor, if they know not every thing that God hath done, how ds 


they know that he hath not done this? Thus, every one wi denies 


that God hath given to mankind, any written precept for the regu- 


ation of their conduct in this world, doth in tact exalt brntelt_ 


into an equality with God, by faying that he knows al that Gos 
hath done ! | 


LeT us now ſee what is the ſum of all the knowledge we have 
derived, or can derive from the ſtudy of nature unatlided by re 


velation. In Aft:onomy we obſerve that certain bodies move round 
the ſun in certain times. By means oi teleſcopes we diſcover in 
them, opaque ſpots not diſcernible by the naked eye; we ſee thu! 


tone of theſe bodies have others circulating round them, and we 
obſerve certain changes on the turtaces of mast of them. "Theſe 
are fads, but we can infer nothing from them concerning the ne- 


ture of theſe bodies, and the ſpecimen i have given of a ronomi- 
ca] conjectures. is, I thins, ſufficient to throw the moſt ſanguinc 
into deſpair, as to any thing certain to be expected in this way. 


Let us deſcend from the Heavens to the earth, and we thill end 
ourſelves not one jot better If we inquire concerning the 91 
final ſtate of the earth, we are told, 1. It was a comet, 2. It wa; 
part of the fun, 3, It was a chaos, 4. It was part of Hell, 5. It 
v.25 mace of prerticles, 6. It was mide of atoms, 7. It was made 
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of zerwes. 8. It was made of oyſter-ſhells. 9. It was made of 


Ideas, and hath no exillence at all, and 10 Lattly, it bas been de- 
monſtrated that there are no ſuch things as ideas, and therefore 
there is no world, either rea or inaginary. Here | thiak we are gs 
fairly ſetled in Bedlam, with our knowledge af the earth, as of the 
Heavens. Let us therefore turn to ſome other ſubject. It we in- 
quire into the compom̃ ion of any thirg we fee, a ſtone, for in- 
ſtance, the caſe is cqually bad, We are told that it conſiſts of 
parts infinitely diviſible, and that theſe adhere together by the 
power of attract ion; but it is found that fome ſubftances, ſuch as 
ſteel ſprings, which, from their appearance, we ſhould think 
had a ſtrong at raction among their parts, yet fly out on being 
compteſſed, as if their parts repelled one angther. "This has in- 
duced a ſuppoſition that every particle of matter has around it a 
ſphere of attraction, and within that a ſphere of repulſion. Hence 
again it follows, that no two bodies, nor two parts of the fame 
body, touch one another. Nevt we are told, that as the parts at 
any ſubllance never diſcover themſelves, we have no occaſion io 
ſuppoſe that there ate any ſuch parts. Conſequently. matter con- 


liits entirely of atrradions and regilſions diſtuſed around phyfica! 
points. But, as theſe phyſical points are only imaginary centres 


of ſpheres, it follows, that the whole ſyſtem af nature, fun, moon, 
lars, planets, and inhabitants, conſiſt only of attractions and re- 
pulſions, without any thing to be attracted or repelled ! Again, 
as attractions and repu'fiors are not. matter, and matter conſiſts en- 
Liely ot them, it follows inuneUiarc!; that matter is ih rial; 
ard, by a fimilar proceſs of reaſoning, it ſcllows, that God ard 
ſpirits are materiul / | | EEE 


Ir may be faid, that all I have advanced, is only a collection of 


whims, to which nobody pays any regard, but let us fee how much 
beiter we ate when we come to conuder the hiſtory of manking, 
the origin of language, of ſociety, and govegrment. I know 
not by what firange fatality wen have been influenced, when 
treating upon theſe ſubjeRs; but 4%, without exception, haye 
joined in the Cuppeſition, that man was at fult in a mot} ſa vage 
Rate, without even the power of. fpecch ; and that, by a gradual 
and pragreſſive improvement. be has transformed himtelf inzo 
whit he now is. Exttavagant as the ſuppoſition is, however, that 
an ii firitely wife God Jhuyld create a age, and leave him is 
become a nan of hinfelt, it is followed by others equally extrava- 
gant It is luppuled, that thefe dumb ſavages entered into a %- 
c:iul ce n iH, and each indivicua! agreed to give up part of his na- 
tural nights for the beneft of the whole. How could all this be 
done without tte uſe of ſpeech!? How were they to be brougt: 


topether? as i bythe influence of the flats, or by thoughts. 


E:/rirg inigth , minds, as is the cafe with Mr. Paine? It certair- 
| | 1 
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ly muſt have been very entertaining, to behoid an atfenibly 0 
betating upon the molt i important muters, in a language derive, 
from the tqueaking of pizs, the chattering of magpies, &c. 200 
it to this we add the idea of a certain noble author, that the firtt 
men went upon all tours, and had tails like monkies, the piQure 
becomes fo ridiculous, that I queition if i could be paralle led in 
the records of bedlam, it any ſuch had been ep 

au extremely ſorry that | have forgot in what manner our an- 


2 firſt gor rid of theſe uſeleſs appendages called tails ; per- 


haps it was by cu/fom, as a learned phyſician tells us, thu the 


bones grow hard by cuitom ; ; but. be this as it will, fiace the aB. | 
jaratian of tail. it ſeems that the mental faculties of min have ar- 


rived, and will arrive, at an amazing height of perfection. The 
ditcoveries already pointed ont, how, in ſome meature, to what 
height they ve arrived, and the following are _ IMDProve- 
ments, which, it ſeems, may reuſonub iy be expected. That we 
may eaſiiy cauſe the wind to blow from what Gs ve pleaſe, 
and when once this power is acquired, it ought then to blaw only 
from the South-welt f. 2. That a p/2u7h may be turned into a 
field, and perform i its office without any nged of ſuperintendence. 
3. T hat marriage ſhall be abolithed as a fraud, the u of alt 

properties, aud the moſt o1it1u4s of all manapalies } And, 4, that 
man, by an exertion of his mental taculties, thall reader hunſelf 
Imvortat!!! 

Leer it not be thought thas 1 have ITE OY or wiſh to do 
fo. All the ridiculous chimæras | have enumerated, are to be found 
in the Philoſcphical Trantactions, the works of Prielliev, Routſear, 
Hume, and other people of great eltimation and reſpect, on ae 
count of their learning —[ am incapable of enumerwing, though 
I were willing, the thouſandth part of thoſe abfurlities which 
bave been impoſed upon the world under the name oi learning. 
What I have ſaid already, will, | hope, juſtify ine in the opinion 
I] have long «<atertained, that all human ſcienge, detached from re- 

velation, and carried beyond the limits of our ſenſes, de generates 
into Mapness. 55 

tx oppoſition to all this, let us fee what the doctrine of the 
ſcripture really is The great objection againſt the chriſtian reli- 
gions is the ductrine of the Trinity ; and fo great, it ſeems, is the 
abſurdity of this, that Dr. Prieſtley, with whom forme of the ia- 
tolerable nonſenſe I have mentioned, goes well down, yet rejects 
as abſuid, the idea of a Trinity. It is abfurd, we are told, to be- 
lieve that three are one. I deny it. Our bod is one, but it is 
compoſed of many meinbers Our underttanding is oe, but it is 
compoſed of 2 number of different powers. 1 will ſubmit it to 
any man who chuſe; to gige me an antwer, whether he be a chriſ- 
tian or not ; Is it in his power to think of any thing either in 


Hearen or in : Earth, which does not conſiſt of an innumerable 
| nu [titude 
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multitude of others of a ſimilar nature, which we call bares; and 
the thing that unites, or makes them one, is their acking in con- 
cert, or being joined in fuch a manner, as to anſwer ſome parti. 
_ cular purpoſes. The only idea of uni therefore we have, in- 
cludes not only plurality, but infinite plurality. How comes it to pat 
then, hat whenthis idea (which no man can exclude from his ment) 
15 applied to the Deity, it ſhould at once become the greate!t ah- 
ſur diy in the world? I can give no ether reaſon, but that when 
ence people get into a habit of talking abfſurdly about natural 
things, they cannot bear to tpeak rationally about „iritual things. 
Bur, waving this, if the Bible fays, that in the Deity there is an 
afſemblage of na intakte number of distinct powers, all of them 
eternal and uncreated ; can any man. fay that this is abſurd 2— 
Aſſuiediy notw—If theſe powers are called the angels of God, the 
Spirit of Cod, or the Holy Ch; and it there 1s a being in whom 
ell thete reſide, is there any abſurdity in calling this being Gop 
e Farne x, and ſaying that the angels obey him ? l ſee none 
at ail. 1 «lily, if God the Father has directed all theſe powers to 
concentrate themſelves upon a certain perſon, ſimilar in the man- 
ner of his cxiſlence to man, only formed out of the Divine Effence 
inſtead of this earth, and it theſe powers continually obey the ſe- 
cond perſon, 3s it abfurd to call ſuch a per ſon the Son of God ?F— 
tui! cannot fee the leatt inconſiſtency ; and this is mott . 
ine > Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. 
Tur being premiſed, 1 thalt conclude with giving a ſhort 
viev- of the Scripture dectrines of creation, the fall and redemp- 
an of man, and the rewards and punithments ſet forth as his final 
zd eternal ſtate. | 
i- Gob created the world by kis omnipotence, The acting 
perion was the S0 N. The materials from which the * was 
created are unknown. 
2. Fu order in which all things were * was the moſt 
prope! that can be conceived. The moſt neceſſary agents were 


dra made, and afterwards thoſe which depended upon them. Thus. 


the light, walch is evidently the vital principle of the whole crea- 
ton, was firit made, then the air, which, by abſorbing part of the 
water, thus became a fource of lite and nutrition to the c1eatures 
[1c watids to be formed, After the plants were formed, the fun 
aas next made, that is the light, formerly created, was collected i in- 
to that dody, to preſerve and give them life; and zaltly, the whole 
wor & being completely finiſned, Man, dettined to be Lord of it, 
us alto created, and inftruCed by his Maker in every thing uſe - 
tul. It is ealy to ſee, that had the creation gone on in any other 
way, it muſt have been worſe. Had man been created while there 
wasne!ther light nor air, he could not have lived, Had he been 
made betore the water retired, he muſt have been crowned, &c. 
Had the Forth deeg a comet wandering up and down for an un- 
| menſe 
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menſe ſpace of time without an inhabitant, the Creator muſt have 
been chargeable with folly. Had the fun ſhone for a vaſt 
length of time, when there was nothing to be enlivened by his 
ra/s, it would have been an abſurdity. Had an iminenſe heap 


ot oyſters, cockles, and muſcles been created, from eternity, in or- 


der to make a world out of their ſhells, it would have been ridi- 
culous. Had the world for many thouland years been one conti - 
nued volcano. it would have looked like the work of a devil. Yer 
molt of theſe are the conjeQures of wiſe and learned men, who 
laugh at the abſurdity, or whimſt cal nature of the Scripture ac- 
count of the creation ! 

3. Max, being eſſentially inferior to God, anturally diſbeliey- 
ed his word, and thus became ſubject to miſery and death. Thus 
be became afraid of God, and an inſuperable enmity took un 
between them. 

4+ As man could not by himſelf recover the favour of God, 


it was refolved that God, ſhould reconcile himſelf to man. 


5+ In this, which might be called, and is called in ſcripture, 
a ſecond creation, the So w was likewiſe the agent. By an a& 
of his omnipotence, he became what man is, at his firſt Conception 


in the womb. Hau he did this, I know not, any more than S 


he created the world, or how [ myſelf was originally formed, or 
how | exiſt at this preſent moment; but as I mutt believe that 44 
things are poſſible to God, I mult likewiſe believe that he cor!d 
do this, ard, asit was mott evidently neceſſary for the life of man, 
that he thould do ſo, I believe that he actually did fo. From what 
is faid of the nature of the Son, and his dependence upon thc 
Fartnesx for his life, it is evident that he only was fit, or could 
be fit for man's redemption. It was impoſſible that the ſpirit of lite 
itſelf could ſuffer death; but it was pofſible that he who had eter 

nally given this ſpirit to another. could withdraw it. Thus, de 
Scripture tells, the Son of Goo died. 

6. Br the death of this diviae perſon, the union beta ixt Goa 
and man became complete; and, in conſequence of his reſurtect on, 
the human race became partakers of a dieine principle; aad thus 
«ll of them without exception are raiſed from the dead, and con- 
tinued in exiſtence to eternity. 

7. Br the operation of this divine principle, during the time 
we live on Earth, our former deſires and affections are gradually 
overcome and laid aſide, while others are introduced in their 
ſtead. Thus the perfon conforms himſelf to the law of God more 
or leſs, in proportion to the operation of the new principle or the 
old ones. There is likewiſe a poſſibility of giving ourſelves up ex- 
tirely to the direction of our evil deſires and paſſions, fo that the 
divine princ'ple conterred upon us, hee nes totally « obſcured and 
loit; or if attention is at any time paid :o d, :e gerfonis inrme ns 


ed inſtead of being made happy. 
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8. Ar the reſurreRion, thoſe in whom the principle of liſs 
had its full effect, feel themſelves involved ia it both foul and 
body. Their ipirits are changed into a perfect conformity with 
the ipirit »f God; and bodies alſo are given them, formed of the 
very divine eſſence itſelf. They are beat fied with the whole tulf 
nets of ihe Godhead itfelf. They are inveſted with the attributes 
of God. Every thought is ſuggetted by infiaite witdom, and every 
action executed by infinite pawwer. As the powers of God 
are fubjet to the Far HIER, and to the Son, fo are they 
likewiſe to the REDEEMED among mankind ; and, as the Creator 
huntelt is adorned with Eis own perfeCtions and beautics, fo are 
they adorned with the ſame. This is the Scripture account of 
the reward of the jult in à ſuture flate; let Mr. Paine try if he 
can find out any thing like it by ſtudying the ftars! DO Ou 

9. From thoſe who have, in this world, extinguiſhed or hid 
ſtom their minds, the divine principle of lite, it totally withdraws 
itfel!. They are thus left to lee God by the natural faculties bf 
perception Which we have at preſent, and the conſequence is what 
I have formerly laid. They feel themſelves in à lake of unquench- 
abie fire, from whence they can no more be delivered ; but whe- 


ther this is attended with an eternal ſenſe of pain, or whether the 


weaker faculties are deſtroyed, ſo that they remain in a perpetual 
and drendful kind of fleep (which indeed | with to believe) he that 
made the wor kl only knows: 
I unos r now finiſh with making ſonie apology for publiſhing a a 
dectiine fo novel, and fo very ditferent from any thing I ever read 
et heard; from thoſe who have undertaken to defend chriftianity. 
] have formerly been ſubjected to the Charge of bla/pBemy, for 
hat 1 now advance in this treatiſe. But I do hot blatpheme. 1 
150k theſe docti ines from the Bible itſelf. If the reward given td 
man, appears to be 192 great, 1 aniwer, that leſs than an infinite gift 
ts unworthy of an irfinite giver, and therefore, the Deity khimtelf 
n:vit be the 1eward ; for he only is infinite. Conſidering this, it 
may well indeed be laid, ** Eye hath not ſeen, vor ear heard, nei - 
ther hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive” the gifts 
that Ged hath given. The thought is too great to be'bbrn;” and 
o,r2rwhelms the mind in ſuch a manner, that every ſclence, every 
invention, picaſure, or enjoyment, ſhrinks into nothing before it, 
and the purtuits of mankind appear fo -yain, fo ridicbldus. and 
contempt ible, that I am aſhamed to think I ſhould eber have the 
leaſt inclination to any one of them. As Mt. Paine has begun his 
iteatiſe with an account ofthis Ereed, I ſhall Conchude with mine, 
which is, that I ain not more convinced of my on exiſtence, than 
that the Scripture isthe WorD of Gp. that by it 4'one we can 
know that there is a Deny, that Jeius Chriſt is the Son of Gov, 
the Saviouk ot mankind ; effential'y a Divine PSO and 
thc Supteme Judge and Lord of Heaven and Earth. 
THE ENG. 


